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pame is mentioned—when she starts confusedly 
if she hears his footstep, and her voluble tongue 
ie strangely silent when he fe about—depend 
upon ft she is in love with him, And these 
-| are Gwen's symptoms whenever your young 
secretary ic wear. I do not like It. 
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the Chrietmas bal, 1 made enswer that if he 
could gain her consent to marry him, no one 
would bebetter pleased than myself. To apcak 
plainly; I consented to Gwen's giving this ball 
p to bring thie thing about, St, John 
will be dawn from London to-day, to remain 
until the week after the ball.” 

“T have noticed for some time past that Mr. 
St. Jobn cared for Gwen, and it is equally as 
no'iceable that Gwen cares nothing for him, 
Indeed, I may almoet add, I think she feels quite 
an aversion tawards bim,’’ said Mre. Melville. 

The conversation was brought to an abrupt 
ending by the sound of carriage wheels and a 
peal of gay, girlish lnughter without, and the 
next Inetant a carrisge drawn bya pair of 
prancing, mettlesome horses dashed up the drive 
to the porch, 

“Tt’s Gwen!” exclaimed Mrs, Melville, sur- 
piisedly, as she saw a young girl eprirg from a 
nest of fur robes to the snow-covered ground 
without walting for assistance, and run vabtly 
up the marble steps. “ Now, who weuld have 
imagined that girl was out in a storm like this? 
She is like a wild bird—the more inclement the 
weather the better she likes it,” 

There was no answer. She turned round 
hastily and saw that her husband bad quitted 
the room. 

A moment later the door of the Ji was 
flung open, and a young girl in asealekin jacket 
and cap, flying jet-bleck curls, and checks like 
full-blown roses, spravg Into the room like a 
veritable whirlwind, and before Mrs. Melville 
could utter one word of remonstrance she was 
anbjected to a bear-like hug that almost.took her 
breath away. 

Gwen!” she exclaimed, severely, ‘when 
will you ever learn that at seventeen you are ex- 
zee to ae the deny oy and quiet, nt 

jportment of a young lady of society? Your 
Impulsive manner {is quite.shocking! Where 
were you?” : 

The girl laughed a ringing laugh that sounded 
like tbe gay sipple of a mountain brook, as she 
toesed cap and jacket, 

‘In answer to question number one, mamms,”’ 
she sald, with a saucy twinkle in her great.dark, 
velvety eyes that Icoked so demurely out from 
the long, curling lashes, and pouting the reddest 
and sweetest pair of rosebud lips that ever were 
seen, “Ihave a perfect horror of your soclety 
automaton, I can be that when I'm too old to 
enjoy galety and life, And as to where I’ve 
been, why, it would be ever so much eaeler to 
tell you where I have not been. But the best 
part of the drive was the race we had on the 
avenue, Our neighbours across the way had out 
their new greys, and we raced ’em. Gracious ! 
but waen’t ib exciting, though! The people on 
the pavement stood still, craning thelr necka and 
fairly holding their breath. I tell you it was in- 
tense, for. the blacks and the grays were neck and 
neck from the very start. Ib was not snowing 
then, and the road was smooth as glass, ‘On, 
Lightfoot! On, Dizte!’ I shouted. I couldn’s 
help it, [ was so excited. I wouldn’t have been 
beaten for the whole world, ‘Give ’em the 
reins, Jack!’ I yelled. They mueb have beard 
my voice, for they suddenly darted forward as 
though ehot from a bow—and the biacks won 
the race! .Ob, my! you never enw auch exelte- 
ment.. People shou'ed and» waved hats and 
handkerchiefs as though they were going mad, 
T was afraid’ the blacks would run away, the 
iumolt was so great, But I see you are not 
very well pleased about 1s, mamma, eo I won't 
tell you the rest—the worst part of it.” 

" You may as well finish, seeing that you have 
covamenced,” replied her mother, her curiosity 
gotting the better of her. 

“Well, as wd were skimming over the little 


bridge that crosses the mill atream, we came- 


within an ace of running over a young girl— 
Gladys Barton, You remember her, don’t you, 
mamma?” continued Gwen, “She's the old 
mijler’s niece, whom I sent fralt and flowers to 
when ehe was so lilwith the fover last exnimer, 
and pald a doctor out of my own pla-money to 
attend, She was walking fn the road, and the 
sngw was coming down-eo swiftly by that time 
that Jack did not see her until we were fairly 


| extraordinary 





upon her, It was too late to shout—too late to 
ery out. The pole struck her, and sent her head- 
long. to one side-intc the roadway, Her wild 
shriek frightened the borees, and 


they swerved 
suddenly to the right. That saved her life, Jack 


ched her up badly frightened, but not a bit 

urt, We took her home, and—anid—mamms, 
to—to make amends for the fright we had given 
her, I—couli pot—help Inviting her to my 
Christmas ball. I—I hope you do not object,” 

“Gladys Barton! You invited her to your 


ball!” Mrs, Melville fairly ehrieked, ‘fd“nmszs-" 


ment, .“ Gwen, do I hear aright? You invited 
that nobody ? Are you taking sudden leave of 
your senses?” 

“Not quite, mamma!” returned Gwendolen 
Melville compoeedly, “I could not help wanting 
to give that shy, sweet young girl one happy 
evening In her ead young life. She has never 
been to a ball or gay gathering, I knew It would 
bea glimpee of fairyland to her, and she may 
never bave the opportunity to go to another,” 

**T can only hope that she will have the good 


| sense to remain away,” retorted Mrs, Melville, 


wrathfully. ‘* What would Mr. St. John orany 
of his set say to be brought face to face with a 
girl like that in our ball-room }”” ar 
Gwen crested her dark, curly head, her pretty 
red lips curled, and her grand dark eyee flashed, 
“JI don’t care what Mr. St. John thinks, 
mamma,” she sald, snspping her white fingers. 
“J fairly bate him, The bal! would be all the 
pleasanter if you bad not {invited him.” 
Mrs, Melville was too diplomatic a woman to 
ruin her cause by attempting to argue the 
of Cecil St. Jobu with daughter. 


She, well |. 


knew that Gwen would thrive best under oppos: 


sition, #0 che answered carelessly enovugh,— 
"I om much relieved that you have nob taken 


a fancy to Mr. St. John, for it would have been}. 


a uteleas attachment; ft would take a girl of 

beauty and fascination to awaken 
a thrill in his heart. The beauties of Long 
Branch fairly lionized him when he was there 
last summer, but not one of them made the least 


Impression on him. To win him a girl would 


bave to be more wondrously lovely than the fair 
Helen of ‘Troys'. You sre quite right, Gwen, 
Do not waste sour thoughts upon bim.” 

And with this parting shot, Mrs, Melville 
trang left the room, knowing full well the 
girl reflect what she had sald, To 
warn her against Jobn would be the surest 
way of attracting her toward him. 

an was = tr, oath 

wen cross room slowly, muttering to 
herself, — 

“I do not believe he is so hard to win as 
msmma supposer. Why, if I ever read admira- 
tion In any man’s eyes, I can read it in Cecil 
St. John’s when he looks at me. . 

“Gwen |” 

The name was uttered in & low, deep volee 
close by ber side, 

The gicl sprang from the low velvet hassock 
on which she had flung berself, ber face suffused 
with blushes, 

"Is it you, Rupert!” she sald. 
frightened me !"’ 

**T am so sorry, darling,” he said, penitently. 
“T apoke to you twice, but you were thinkiog so 
deeply that you did nob hear me. I saw you 
smile, and I almost prayed that you were thiok- 
ing of me, Were you, Gwen?” 

She looked up into the ardent face of her 
lover, and felt almest guilty to think her 
thoughts had been eo far away from him. 

Almost any other youg girl's heart would have 
gone out to him, he waa such a handsome, brave, 
bonpy, young fellow, tali and broad-shouldered, 
with the tenderest aud brownest of eyes, brown 
hair waving back from s splendid brow, and a 
brown mcustache half-revealivg, haif concealing 
® palr of firm, true lips, 

‘*Phave been watching you for five minutes, 
Gwen,’ he said, 
kneel ab your feet, kiss your white hands, and 
worship you ; but I drew back with s sudden 
sense of fear, Ob, Gwen, are you sure you 
love me—sure that your heard will never 
change! Ob, Gwen, I often wonder how I have 
dared te n . 


ee” 


“How you 
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“A mad impulse seized me to" 





father’s secretary! Ah! how bave I ever Carcd 
to kcve you, who sre heiress to a million? 
What will be the end of this love-dream }” 


ee 
' 


CHAPTER Il.” 
GWENDOLEN AND GLADYS, 

‘How will this love-dream of ours end, 
Gwent” repeated Ru Dane, huskily, his 
oe meg ‘fate PB little, as “he caughs 

’s white looked. eagerly, 
rearchtngly down toto her bomtitel face. “ Have 
you ever thought what the end museb be?” 

‘*No,” she said, hurriedly. ‘“‘The present 
ie so happy, I do not Ifke so think of the future,” 

“Bat — of it, Gwen,” ype ; a the 
one thought forever uppermost In my mind is: 
if your parents find out that we love each other, 
they will try. to separate us ; and if they should 
by any chance succeed, it would kill the best 
part of me.” 

** How well you must love me, Rapert!” she 
enid, nestling both little hands confidingly in 
bis. 


“1 wish I could tell you how much, dear,” he 
whispered, with a little catch in bis breath, “I 
_ I Magen do et iay fee gations would 

my very life for your Gear sake; you 
at gd how gladly I would 6o ih But tell 
abou inte the rary odting: wat 
t gz ] rary 
eee ne helsing your hand Sane heelta‘e 
to me ‘a ee 


“T amsure she did not see it, Rupert, for I 
matched my hand so quickly from, you 
‘when I beard the door open. If she had seen 


‘the would surely have mentioned 





passes and 2 
sometimes ot had a confidential compsuicn 
Sisaibers I avoid tamiactes to you ob times. Do 


you know, aie com the une c= Aime 
Mario, your m spying vpon 80 
hard to be obliged to meet secretly.” 
Kee, it is too bad,” returned Gwen, with a 
but we have no other alternative, 
see. We must mect secretly, or not at a)i. 
Bat I must leave you now, Rapert. There is 
the luncheon bell. Don't you hear it? Let go 
my hands,” 
**On one oy we 3 remember poh engaged 
Gwen,” he sald, bending . hand- 
dies nester her. “Can you not guses tho 
condition 1” 
“If I guess ib will you free my hand!” che 


erfed, archly. 
‘* Yee.” he agreed, eagerly, 
7 Well, it is that—that some one raust—kiss 
** Exactly,” he cried, , fteelug her hands 
instanter, and holding out his arms, 


But with the quicknéss of '@ bird she fisw past 
him, eluding his outetret arms, with tbe 
biitheat, merriest, most mischievous musicai 
laugh that ever set a poor “fellow's heart‘ dis- 

“Oh, you’ cruel Gwen |” he cried, Bat with 
the sound of that rippling laughter she was 
gone, and he vied standing“ dlone In the fifo! 


* he mitted; “Ab; 
Heaven, how I love her'! “How I whall ‘strive for 








me, ft is neces- 

all about the 

lover, Gladys, and we love each other to distrac- 
tion; but as he is poor, he would not dare ask 
paepaforme. He is a secretary. If either 
of my parents knew of our love, he would be dis- 
missed on the instant it was discovered, aud then 
we should both surely die, because we would be 
separated. So you see how very careful we have 
to be ja our conduct to each other before 


people, 
dashed | ~*: Yes,” assented Gladys, her girlish eympathies 
a 4, yropa 


past. 
to see Gwen out ao scon 


again, 

She was like a swallow—here, there, every- 
where in the shortest space of time ; but he did 
wonder, as he walked briekiy along, who the 
“ee Tia blue-eyed girl was who was with 

When Gwen had left him she could not help 
‘but think during Juncheon of the words ke had 


aaid, 

‘I wish you had a companion whom we could 
oth trust. I-cannot help thinking Marie, your 
maid, is spying on us.” 

Aad at this critical time Marie bad sent down 
word to Mrs, Melville and her daughter that her 
relatives had written for her to come home to 
epend the holidays, and if Miss Gwendolen could 
spare her just now she would dearly like to.go. 

Mrs. Melviile’s brows met ia a deep frown as 
the butler delivered Marie’s message, which she 
was too timid to deliver herself, and face Mrs, 
Melville’s anger. 

“Servants are always wanticg to leave jast 
when you have the most use for them,” she de- 

_clared, sharply. “You wil! meed Marie until 
after the ball, Gwen. Why can she not stay 
wotil then?’ 

Bat as Gwen listened, a happy thought came 
to her eli ip an instant. 

“* Let Marie by ail means, mawms,” she 
said, eagerly, “I shall get along very well with- 
cut ~ Giiadp <a sure, I could get the miller’s 
niece, #8 Barton to come to me as companion 
tor warane, Marie will be absent.” & 

x it ‘yourself about it, my dear,” re- 
torved Mra, Melville. , ‘ 

So they settled it that if Gwen could get 
ladys to come to her, Marie might get off by 
the afternoon train, " 

Glady’s Barton was amazed when she eaw the 
grand Melville carriagé, with its prancing horses 
stop at their humble door, and more than amazed 
when she learned Miss Melville’s errand. 

‘I shall be glad to go with you if aunt is 
willing,” she said, raising her sweet, shy blue 
eyes to Gwen's face ; adding earnestly: ‘‘I would 
do anythiog in this world for you,'to try to 
tepsy you for your kindness to me last summer,” 

“Would you?” said Gwen, in avery low 
whisper, 

“Yes,” replied Gladys, earnestly. 

And she woudered greatly what Miss Melville 
<aeant by the words,— 

“ T will put you to the test very soon.” 

Gladys’ aund raised no objection to the plan, 
sr it oot ag A agi = found herself seated 

4 wen grau 
ewittly over the ground for « tenalebuy ene'tt 
G b= 8 companion. 

‘We can talk very confidentially to each other 
on our way home,” sald Gwen. ae 

“Yes,” assented Gladys, but she 
Mier what Oa geal Melville, the 
’ young heiress, id have to 
Marre her. a, ton 

Bie as well come to the polut at once, 
Gladys,” ssid Gwen, “I want you to 
ie affair, are nee the worst is 
id p you Ina affair!" echoed Gladgat 

Oa, Miss Gwen, how could I ever doit?” 


‘and again, 


mein 





fu 

¢ is the grandest fellow in the world, if 
he is poor,” Gwen went on rapidly, “ard the 
handsomest. When see MY Mamma you will 
understand how it would be to ask her 
to sanction our love. I have heard her say, time 
that she would rather see me lafd in 
than married toa man who was pennzi- 

Gagughuibe to 00 chsh ean Eker ont 

ect, 80 . Rapert, as ve eaid 

fore, has nothing. A miserly old uncie of his 

take it into his head, when he is dying, to 

poof Bac tng Serer gn ag 

won't, oes nob like Rupert at ali, owing 
to s quarrel they once had. 

"You can imagine, G'adys, how hard it ie for 
Rupert aud me to get a chance to see each other. 
We uscd to take long rambles through the grounds 
in summer, but we cannot d> that now. We 
were walking down the road on two occasions 
lately, when we came face to face with mamma, 
and, oh, Gladye, Lam so terrified lest she eus- 

som . I love mamma dearly ; but, 


pecta 
oh, it would break my heart to give up my 


"And now, Gladys, Ihave come to the point 
whereI can explain to you how you can help me, 
I will introduce you to Rupert, and he must psy 
great attention to you and take you about—to the 
matinée,to my ball, ete, That would, to use a 
common phrase, throw mamma completely off 
the track. And then, Giadys, you might lend 
me your jacket, cap, and veil sometimes, and— 
and mamma came upon Rupert and me walk- 
fog through the grounda, she would think it was 
you. Don’t you see? Ob, it would beso ro- 
mantic, Gladys! You must consent.” 

And, almost against her will and batter jud,z- 
ment, the girl allowed the thoughtless, wilful 
helrees to persuade her to a step thatabe wae to 
rue during the rest of her life. 

**Are you with me or against me, Gladys!” 
ano Oe te wistfully, but with an irresistible 
8) . 

No one could look into Gwendolen Melville's 
eed dark eyes and refuse her apything she 


“Y will.do whatever you wish me,” Gisdys 
answered, faintly—adding, silently, to herself : 
“Surely no harm can come through it.” 

Ah! had Gladys Barton but known. ' 

“Look!” orled Gwen, suddenly giviog her 
arms squeeze. ‘*There is Rupert Dane now! 
Look, Gladys, isn’t hesplendid? Could any girl 
help , even though he fs poor ¢’’ 
Gladys Barton raieed her eyes, and behe!d the 
hanudsomest young man she badever beheld in 
her life, ; 

“What. do you think of him!” asked the 


eagerly. 
“ Ido not see how-you could well he!p loving 
such a-noble young manp,’’ replied Gisdys in a 
low voice, 


“Were you ever in love?” asked Gwen, 


* No, replied Gladys, with a blush. 
" You must be quite as old as I am,” mused 


Gwen, 

“T am eighteen,” returned Gladys. 

*t Ah, well, you have plenty of time to meet 
your hero, ye,” declared Gweu. ‘A young girl 
uever knows what hour or what day she will 
meet her fate.” 

they had reached the and 
entered together, ard that 
- the cruellest tragedy that 





CHAPTER III. 


Rursrt Dane demurred greatly when Gwen 
unfolded her plans to him late that afternoon. 

“My darling, you are unkind,” he declared, 

roachfuliy. ‘‘You ought to know that fs 
would be the hardest task I could undertake to 
pay attention to any other young girl and you 
about, No,'no, Gwen, I cannot. I should for 
get to reply to her half the time, I should beso 
intent on watching you. If I cannot be at your 
side talking to you, I would far rather be alone 
where I could at least be happy in giving my 
every thought to you.” 

* Foolish boy, to love me co weil as that!’’ 
cried Gwen, delightedly. 

It was nice to bave so ardent, so earner 
devoted a lover. 

But at length che wrung from him the promise 
that he would ‘be attentive to Gladys for that 
length of time, providing she kept faithfully to 
her compact to come to him every morning—if 
but fora moment—in Gladys’ jacket, cap, 
vell, down by the big sycamore tres in the 
grounde. 

He did not meet Gladys until evening, 

While busy in his study one of the servants 
brought him a note from Gwen. There were but 
a few words; they ran as followa :— 


* Rupert — 
Come to the library, and talk to Giadys 
A number of friends of mine are here, and I fear 
she feels embarrasced and out of place among 
them. “ Gwen.” 


He went ab once, He had expected to 
find fn Gladys Barton, the wolller’s niece, an 
awkward, uncouth person. He was greatly eur- 
prised at the sweet, modect grace of the gir] when 
Gwen introduced them, and he bowed very low 
over the slim, fluttering white hand that rested 
for an instant in his, 

Gwen waa obliged to leave them alone together, 
acd turn her attention to her other guests, and, 
true to hia promise to her, he did his best to make 
the time pass pleasantly for Gladys Barton. 

As for Gladys, she never knew how it hap- 
pened, bub as she eat there fn the mellow glow of 
the chandeliers, listening to the grand music that 
flosted cut to them from the adjoining room, 
with one question leading to another, she had 
told the handsome stranger by her side all of 
her simple history—a history so dark and to 
unutterably dreary for euch a fair young girl that 
Rupert Dane listened in wonder. 

Her parents had died fn her early infancy, 
leaving Gladys alone in the world but for o grim 
old aunt, who received her with the greatest re- 
luctance, and she had had a pitiful enough life 
of it ever since, 

Rapert Dane looked thoughtfally down into 
the beautifal, girlish face, so aweet, yet so un- 
utterably sad, and told himself that he and Gwen 
would do their best to make Gladys Barton’s 
two weeks’ stay there a pleasant and memorable 
one to her, ‘ 

He found the self-imposed task much easier 
than he anticipated, and he followed the rules 
Gwen had laid down, taking Gladys about; but 
experiencing none of the irkzome feelings that 
he had anticipated. Indeed, it pleased him 
vastly to see how thoroughly he was waking tha 
girl enjoy her stay. 

It'was & great relief to him, too, to have some- 
one ‘to talk to about Gwen—someone whom he 
felt sure sympathised with Gwen and himself in 
their forlorn love affair. 

It was a week that was never to be forgotten 
by Gladys Barton, At the end of it, when Gwen 
asked her how she was enjoying herself, she rafsed 
her shy, sweet face, and declared, blushing 
vividly, that it had been the happiest of her 
whole life. 


Gwen's ruse completely misled her father, ab 
nage Often during that week he would say wo 


“You eee, you were decidedly mistaken, my 
dear, about Gwendolen caring for my secretary. 
wy: the young fellow fs deeply in love with 

ys Barton. Cecil St John ts of the sime 
opinion ; and, by the way, the poor fellow is 
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the Chrietmas bal), 1 made snswer that if he 
could gain her consent to marry him, no one 
would be.better pleased than myself. To speak 
plainly; I consented to Gwen’s giving this ball 
pur ‘to bring thie thing about, St, Jobn 
will be dawn frora London‘ to-day, to remain 
until the week after the ball.” 

“T have noticed for sone time past that Mr. 
St. Jobn cared for Gwen, and it is equally as 
no'iceable that Gwen cares nothing for him, 
Indeed, 1 may almoet add, I think she feela quite 
ap aversion tqwards him," said Mrr, Melville, 

The conversation was brovght to an abrupt 
ending by the sound of carriage wheels and a 
peal of gay, girlish Invghter without, and the 
next instant a carrisge drawn bya pair of 
prancing, mettlesome horses dashed up the drive 
to the porch, 

“Tt’s Gwen!” exclaimed Mrs, Melville, sur- 
piisedly, as ehe saw a young girl sprirg from a 
pest of fur robes to the snow-covered and 
withoud waiting for aselstance, and run ighily 
up the marble steps. “ Now, who weuld have 
imagined that girl wae out in a storm like this? 
She is like a wild bird—the more inclement the 
weather the better she likes it.” 

There was no answer. She turned round 
hastily and saw that her husband bad quitted 
the room. 

A moment later the door of the li was 
flung open, and a young girl in a sealekin jacket 
and cap, fying jet-bleck curls, and checks like 
full-blown roses, sprang Into the room like a 
veritable whirlwind, and before Mrs, Melville 
could utter one word of remonstrance she was 
anbjected to a bear-like hug that almost.took her 
breath away. 

“*Gwen!” she exclaimed, severely, ‘when 
will you ever learn that at seventeen you are ex- 
pected to have the refinement and quiet, om 
deportment of a young lady of society? Your 
Impulsive manner {5 quite. shocking! Where 
were you?” 

The girl laughed a ringing laugh that sounded 
like Pe tipple of a mountain brook, as she 
toesed cap and jacket, 

“*Tn answer to question number one, mamms,” 
she sald, with a saucy twinkle in her great.dark, 
velvety eyes that Icoked so demurely out from 
the long, curling lashes, and pouting the reddest 
and aweetest pair of rosebud lips that ever were 
seen, “Ihave a perfect horror of your society 
automaton, Ican be that when I’m too old to 
enjoy galety and life, And as to where I've 
been, why, it would be ever so much easier to 
tell you where I have not been, But the best 
part of the drive was the race we had on the 
avenue, Our neighbours across the way had oud 
their new greys, and we raced ’em. Gracious ! 
but wasn’t it exciting, though! The people on 
the pavement stood stil), craning thelr necka and 
fairly holding their breath. I tell you it was in- 
tense, for the blecks and the grays were neck and 
neck from the very start, Ib was not snowing 
then, and the road was smooth as glass. ‘On, 
Lightfoot! On, Dixte!’ I shouted. I couldn’s 
help it, I was so excited. I wouldn't have been 
beaten for the whole world, ‘Give ’em the 
reins, Jack 1’ I yelled. They muet have heard 
my voice, for they suddenly darted forward as 
though ehot from a bow-—and the biacka won 
the race! .Ob, my! you never exw auch exclte- 
ment, People shou'ed and’) waved hats and 
handkerchiefs as though they were going mad, 
T was afraid’ the blacks would run away, the 
iumolt was so great, Bat I see you are not 
very well pleaged about 1t, mamma, eo I won't 
tell you the rest—the worst part of it.” 

" You may as well finish, seeing that you have 
commenced,” replied her mother,’ her curiosity 
gotting the better of her, 

“Well, as we were skimming over the little 
bridge that crosses the mill atream, we came 
within an ece of running over a young girl— 
Gladys, Barton, You remember her, don’t you; 
mamma?” continued Gwen, .“"Ste’a the old 
mitter’s niece, whom. I sent frult and flowers to 
when ehe was so lilwith the fever last exumer, 
and pald a doctor out of my own plo-money to 
attend, She was walking In the road, and the 
snow was coming down-eo swiftly by that time 
that Jack did not see her until we were fairly 








upon her. It was too late to ehout—too late to 
ery out. The pole atruck her, and sent her head- 
long.to one side-intc the roadway, Her wild 
shriek frightened the borees, and they swerved 
suddenly to the right, That saved her life, Jack 
icked her up badly frightened, but nob a@ bit 
urt, We took her home, and—and—mammsa, 
to—to make amends for the fright we had given 
her, I—couli not—help Inviting her to my 
Christmas ball. I—I hope you do not object,” 

“Gladys Barton! You invited her to your 
ball !” Mrs, Melville fairly shrieked, fn amszs-* 
ment. .“ Gwen, do I hear aright? You invited 
that nobody? Are you taking sudden leave of 
your senses?” 

“‘Not quite, mamma!” returned Gwendolen 
Melville composedly, “I could not help wanting 
to give that shy, sweet young girl one happy 
evening In her sad young life, She has never 
been to a ball or gay ge knew ft would 
bea glimpee of fairyland to her, and she may 
never have the opportunity to go to another,” 

**T can only hope that she will bave the good 


| sense to remain away,” retorted Mrs, Melville, 


wrathfally. ‘What would Mr. St. Johnorany 
of his set say to be 
girl like that in our ball-room ?” pais 

Gwen crested her dark, curly head, her pretty 
red lips curled, and her grand dark eyes flashed. 

“JT don’t care what Mr. St. John thinks, 
mammsa,”’ she sald, snapping her white fingers. 
“I fairly bate him, The ball would be all the 
pleasanter if you had not invited him.” 

Mrs. Melville was too diplomatic a woman to 
ruin her cause by attempting to argue the merits 
of Cecil St. Jobu with 
knew that Gwen would thrive best under oppo’ 
sition, so che answered carelessly enough,— 

"Tam much relieved that you have nob taken) 


a fancy to Mr. St, Joho, for it would have been} 


® useleas attachment; { would take a girl of 
extraordinary beauty and fascination to awaken, 
@ thrill in his heart, The beauties of Long | 
Branch fairly lionized him when he was there 
last summer, but not one of them mede the least 
Impression on him. To win him a girl would 
bave to be more wondrously lovely than the fair 
Helen, of ‘Troy: You sve quite right, Gwen, 
Do not waste your thoughts upon him.” 

And with this parting shot, Mrs. Melville 
trang left the room, knowing full well the 


girl ee weer ee sald, To}, 


warn her against ohn would be the surest 
way of attracting her toward him. 

She was — te, Tn ttactag 

Gwen croas room slowly, mu to 
herself, — p 

“TI do not believe he is so hard to win ac 
msmma supposer. Why, ff I ever read admira- 
tion In any man’s eyes, I can read it in Cecil 
St, John’s when he looks at me, I-—” 

* Gwen |” 

The name was uttered In a low, deep voice 
close by ber side, 

The gicl sprang from the low velvet hassock 
on which she had flung herself, her face suffused 
with biushes, 

"Ts tt you, Rupert?” she said. “How you 
frightened me !"” 

**I am so sorry, darling,” he said, penitently. 
“TI spoke to you twice, but you were thinkiog 20 
deeply that you did not hear me. I saw you 
smile, and I almost prayed that you were think- 
ing of me. Were you, Gwen?” 

She looked up into the ardent face’ of her 
lover, and felt almcst guilty to think her 
thovghts had been eo far away from him. 

Almost any other youg girl's heart would have 
gone out to him, he wae such a handsome, brave, 
bonpy, young fellow, tali and broad-shouldered, 
with the tenderest and brownest of eyes, brown 
hair waving back from a splendid brow, and a 
brown mcustache half-revealing, haif concealing 
& palr of firm, true lips, 

**P have bsen watching you for five minutes, 
Gwen," he said, ''“ A mad impulse seized me to’ 
kneel at your feet, kiss your white bands, and 
worship you; but I drew back with a sudden 
sense of fear,. Ob, Gwen, are you sure you 
love me—sure that your heard will never 


daughter. Shevwell}. 
A-when I beard the door open, 





change! Ob, Gwen, I often wonder how I have 
dared te le 


father’s secretary! Ah! how have I ever Card 
to love you, who are heiress to & million? 
What willbe the exd of this love-dream i” 
! 
g] 


ee 
’ 


CHAPTER It.” 
GWENDOLEN AND GLADYS, 

‘How will this love-dream of ours end, 
Gwent” repeated Ru Dane, huskily, his 
fair; oe apps ‘face ak ie ae he caught 
the girl’s white hands, looked . eagerly, 
searching} down into her beautiful face. ‘Have 
you ever ht what the end musb be?” 

‘*No,” she said, hurriedly. ‘‘The presend 
is so happy, I do not Ifke so think of the future.” 

“Bat Ay of it, Gwen,” spe Fx = the 
one thought forever uppermost In my mind is: 
S peur pwaste hel eos teh we lone each other, 
they will try to separate us ; and if they should 
by any chance succeed, it would kill the best 
part of me.” 

“How well you must love me, Rapert!” she 
enid, nestling both little hands confidingly in 


brought face to face with a | bia, 


*I wish I could teli you how much, dear,” he 
whispered, with « little catch in his breath, “I 
wo a do come, valent eee. would 

my very life for your dear sake; you 
would ste how gladly. w 8o ie But tell 


shoal cog ato the ibary Sreet evtdieg: bat 
t J 1 Y 
aegis holiinasver Sa Do not bediate 
er cre shits ob oat, Repett, for I 
am-sure B ‘lt, Rap: 
matched my hand so quickly away from you 






‘the would surely have menti 





“Yes, itis too bad,” returned Gwen, with a 
sigh; “but we have no other aslternstive, 
see. We must mect secretly, or not at ali. 
Bat I ‘must leave you now, Rapert. There is 
the luncheon bell. Don’t you hear it} Let go 


my hands, 
"On one condition : remember we are engaged 
ne Kapa" he sald, bending his fair, hand- 


some nester her. “Can you not gusss tho 
condition 1” 
“If I guess ib will you free my hand!” che 
J: 
,. "Yer." he agreed, eagerly. 
ra Weil, it is that—that some one muet—kics 
~ Wesetly,” be cried, gifly, Heotog her bands 


instanter, and holding out his arms. 
But with the quicknéss of @ bird she fisw past 
him, eluding his outstretched) arms, with the 


P blithest, merriest, most mlschievous musical 


laugh that ever set a poor “fellow's heart ‘dis- 


© Oh, you’ cruel Given!" he cried! * Bat with 
the sound of that ripplitg laughter she tos 
gone, and he was standing alone’ in the fitfu! 
Oy nh Gon” 
by , Ab, 

Besren, how [love ber How I shall strive for 
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ted daughter. 

Rupert raised his hat with a low bow as the 
carriage with its occupants dashed past. 

He was not surprised to see Gwen out a0 soon 


again, 

She was like a swallow—here, there, every- 
where in the shortest space of time ; but he did 
wonder, as he walked briskly along, who the 
en blue-eyed girl was who was with 

When Gwen had left him she could nob help 
‘but think during Jancheon of the words he had 


sald, 

‘T wish you had » companion whom we could 
both trust, I cannot help thinking Marie, your 
esid, is spying on us.’ 

Aad at this critical time Marie bad sent down 
word to Mrs, Melville and her daughter that her 
relatives had written for her to come home to 
epend the holidays, and if Miss G 
spare her just now she would dearly like to.go. 

Mrs. Melviile’s: brows met ia a deep frown as 
the butler delivered Marie’s message, which she 
was too timid todeliver herself, and face Mrs, 
Melville’s anger. 

“Servants are always wantiog to leave jast 
when you have the most use for them,” she de- 
clared, sharply, ‘You wil! need Marie until 


‘after the ball, Gwen. Why can she not stay 


until then?” : 

Bat as Gwen listened, a happy thought came 
to her e}i in an Instant. 

“* Let Marie go by ail means, mamma," she 
said, eagerly, “I shall get alovg very well with- 
cut her, I am sure, I could get the miller’s 
niece, Gladys Barton to come to me as companion 
“malate Marie ne be ——. 

; it ‘yourself about if, my dear,” re- 
turaed Mra, Melville. F * 

So they settled it that if Gwen could get 
‘Gisdys to come to her, Marie might get off by 
the afternoon train, " 

Glady’s Barton was amazed when she saw the 
grand Melville carriage, with its prancing horses 
stop at their humbie door, and more than amazed 
when she learned Miss Melville's errand. 

“*T shall be glad to go with you if aunt is 
willing,” she said, raising her sweet, shy blue 
eyes to Gwen's face ; adding earnestly : ‘I would 
do anything in thie world for you, to try to 
tepsy you for your kindness to me last summer.” 

“Would you?” ssid Gwen, in a very low 
whisper, 

“Yes,” replied Gladys, earnestly. 

And she wondered greatly what Miss Melville 
caeant by the words,— 

“ I will put you to the test very soon.” 

Gladys’ aund raised no objection to the plan 
a ows it ep i aoon found herself seated 

ie Gwen aod carriage, skimming 
swiftly over the souk for a fortnight’s stay as 
a “We companion. 
‘We can talk confiden to 
on our Way ald am te i 

“Yes,” assented Gladys, but she wondered 
vere what oe emp — the 
i , 
den! athens j ge A 
_‘“I-1 miay as well come to the polut at 
Gladys," ssid Gwen, “ I want you to help 
&—love affair, There now, the worst is Oua""* | 
, 2 help you ‘tn a love affair !” echoed 

Oa, Miss Gwen, how could I ever doit} 


| Pa 


. =— ‘ _ 











can help me, {t is neces- 
understand all about the 
matter. 


lover, Gladys, and we love each other to distrac- 
tion; but as he is poor, he would nob dare ask 
pepaforme. He is may secretary. If either 
of my parents knew of our love, he would be dis- 
missed on the instant it was discovered, and then 
we should both aurely die, because we would be 
separated, So you see how very careful we have 
to be in our conduct to each other before 


” 


“-* Yes,” aszented Gladys, ber girlish sympathies 
enlisted, 
is the grandest fellow in the world, if 
he is poor,” Gwen went on rapid'y, “acd the 
est, When see My Mamma you will 
understand how it would be to ask her 
to sanction our love. I have heard her say, time 
and again, that she would rather see me lafd in 
my grave than married toa man who was penni- 
less, Papa is even worse than she {fs on this sub- 
ject, though he fa so rich, Rupert, as I have eaid 
ly old uncie of his 
t take it into his head, when he is dying, to 
¢ him his heir ; but ten chances to one he 
won't, for he does nob ike Rapert at ali, owing 
to “5 ange they once had. 

“ You can imagine, Gisdys, how hard it ie for 
Rupert aud me to get a chance to see each other. 
We uscd to take long rambles through the grounds 
in summer, but we cannot d) that now. We 
were walking down the road on two occaeions 
lately, when we came face to face with mamma, 
avd, oh, — Iam so terrified lest she eus- 
pects. som g- I love mamma dearly ; but, 
oh, it would break my heart to give up my 


} 


‘And now, Gladys, Ihave come to the poiat 
where I can explain to you how you can help me, 
I will.introduce you to Rupert, and he must psy 
great attention to you and take you about—to the 
matinée,to my ball, etc, That would, to use a 
common phrase, throw mamma completely off 
the track. And then, Gladys, you might lend 
me your jacket, cap, and veil sometimes, and— 
and—if mamma came upon Rupert and me walk- 
log through the grounda, she would think it was 
you. Don’tyou see? Ob, it would beso ro- 
mantic, Gladys! You must consent.” 

And, almost against her will and better jud,z- 
ment, the girl allowed the thoughtiess, wilful 
helrees to persuade her to a step thatsbe was to 
rue during the rest of her life. 

**Are you with meor against me, Gisdys!” 
she asked, wistfully, but with an irresistible 
smile, 

No one could look into Gwendolen Melville's 
nate dark eyes and refuse her anything she 

ed. 
Y will do whatever you wish me,” Gisdys 
answered, faintly—adding, silently, to herself : 
“ Sarely no harm can come through it.” 

Aht had Gladys Barton but known. ' 

“Look!” orled Gwen, euddenly giviog her 
arms equeeze. ‘‘There fs Rupert Dane now! 
Look, 8, {sn’t he splendid? Could any girl 
help , oven though he fs poor ¢’’ 

Gladys Barton raleed her eyes, and beheld the 
handsomest young man she badever beheld in 
ber life. ‘ 

‘What do you think cf him!” asked the 
= ER OT 

not see you could well he!p 1 
such a noble young man,”’ replied Gladys in a 
low voice, 

“Were you ever In love?" asked Gwen, 


curiously. 

‘* No,” replied Gladys, with a blush. 

" You must be quiteas old as I am,” mused 
Gen, 

“T am eighteen,” returned Gisdys. 

“Ah, well, you have plenty of time to meet 
your hero, yeb,” declared Gwen. ‘A young girl 
never knows what hour or what day she will 
meet her fate.” 

By this time they had reached the house, and 


‘hand fn band entered together; ard that 
was'the firat step in the cruellest’ tragedy that 
ever pen portrayed. 











CHAPTER III. 


Roursrt Dang demurred greatly when Gwen 
unfolded her plans to him late that afternoon. 

“My darling, you are unkind,” he declared, 
reproachfully. ‘‘You ought to know that fo 
would be the hardest task I could undertake to 
pay attention to any other young girl and you 
about, No,'no, Gwen, I cannot. I should for 
get to reply to her half the time, I should beso 
intent on watching you. If I cannot be at your 
side talking to you, I would far rather be alove 
where I could at least be happy in giving my 
every thought to you.” 

* Foolish boy, to love me co well as that!’’ 
cried Gwen, delightedly. 

It was nice to bave so ardent, so earnes 
devoted a lover. 

Bat at length ehe wrung from him the promise 
that he would ‘be attentive to Gladys for that 
length of time, providing she kept faithfully to 
her compact to come to him every morning—if 
but fora moment-——in Gladys’ jacket, cap, and 
vell, down by the big sycamore tree in the 
grounde. 

He did not meet Gladys until evening. 

While busy in his study one of the servants 
brought him a note from Gwen. There were but 
a few words ; they ran as follows :— 


* Rouprer,— 
**Come to the library, and talk to Gladys 
A number of friends of mine are here, and I fear 
she feels embarrassed and out of place among 
them. “ Gwen.” 


He “went at once. He had expected to 
find fn Gladys Barton, the walller’s niece, an 
awkward, uncouth person. He was greatly eur- 
prised at the sweet, modeet grace of the gir] when 
Gwen introduced them, and he bowed very low 
over the slim, fluttering white hand that rested 
for an instant in hfs, 

Gwen was obliged to leave them alone together, 
acd turn her attention to her other guests, and, 
true to his promise to her, he did his best to make 
the time pass pleasantly for Gladys Barton. 

As for Gladys, she never knew how it hap- 
pened, bub as she sat there In the mellow glow of 
the chandeliers, listening to the grand music that 
flosted cut to them from the adjoining room, 
with one question leading to another, she had 
told the handsome stranger by her side all of 
her simple history—a history so dark and eo 
unutterably dreary for euch a fair young girl that 
Rupert Dane listened in wonder. 

Her parents had died fn her early infaney, 
leaving Gladys alone in the world but for a grim 
old aunt, who received her with the greatest re- 
luctance, and she had had a pitiful enough life 
of it ever since. 

Rapert Dane looked thoughtfally down into 
the beautifal, girliah face, so sweet, yet so un- 
utterably sad, and told himself that he and Gwen 
would do their best to make Gladys Barton’s 
two weeks’ stay there a pleasant and memorable 
one to her, ? 

He found the self-imposed task much easier 
than he anticipated, and he followed the rules 
Gwen had Isid down, taking Gladys about; but 
experiencing none of the irkzome feelings that 
he had anticipated. Inded, it pleased him 
vastly to see how thoroughly he was waking tha 
girl enjoy her stay. 

It was & great relief to him, too, to have some- 
one to talk to about Gwen—someone whom he 
felt sure sympathised with Gwen and himself in 
their forlorn love affair. 

It was a week that was never to be forgotten 
by Gladys Barton. Abt the end of it, when Gwen 
asked her how she wat enjoying heree!f, she rafeed 
her shy, sweet face, and declared, blushing 
vividly, that it had been the happlest of her 
whole life, 


Gwen’s ruse completely misled her father, ab 
oe Often during that week he would assy vo 


“You see, you were decidedly mistaken, my 
dear, about Gwendolen caring for my secretary. 
pie 0 the young fellow fs deeply in love with 
Gladys Barton. Cecil St, John fs of the sime 
opinion ; and, by the way, the poor fellow is 
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making very little headway in his suit for Gwen’s 
favour ; but I tell him not to be too precipitate 
in the matter—there’s plenty of time.’ 

“'T am not so sure about Rupert Dane not 
caring for Gwen,” returned Mrs. Melville, slowly. 
“TI will wait and watch further before I thall 
change a carefully formed opinion.” 

‘* Women never will give up, even when they 
nee they are fairly beaten,” laughed Mr. Melville, 
as he turned away. “ 

At length the night of the grand ball rolled 
round, A _— snes before = ee | 
Gwen sent for Ropert Dane again. He respo 
with slacrity. en he opened the door. of the 
drawing-room he was conscious that there were 
two figures standing in the fitful glow of the fire- 
light at the further end; but he saw only one— 
the slim, graceful figure and tropical face of 
Gwen, towards whom he advanced with a flushed 
face and trembling, outstretched hands. 

“Remember, Rupert,” said Gwen, drawing 
Gladys out of the shadows, “you are to be 
Gisdys’ partner, or secure partvers for her for 
every dance, I have promised her a royal time 
to-night.” 

He managed to get a word or two alone with 
Gwen, just as she was quitting the room. 

“ Promise me I shall have at least one waliz 
with you, Gwen, darling,’ he urged; ‘‘and pro- 
mise me, too, that you will not give one dance to 
that Insolent St, John, who is for jever hanging 
about you. I have only one fault, Gwen, dear, 
and that is jealousy, deep and horrible. If I 
should see you waltslog with St. John I should 
feel like killing him; i could not endure it, 


“IT cannot be so rude as to refuse Mr. St. John, 
if he asks for three or four waltzes,” declared 
Gwen ; adding, “and I may as well tell you the 
truth, I have already arranged to open the ball 
with bim as my partner,” 

Rupert Dane turned away with a very pale 
face, ssying no more, 

When Gladys Barton entered the grand ball- 
room, leaning on his arm, she caught her breath 
with a cry of delight. 

“Oh, Mr. Dane!” she gasped, “it seems like 
fairyland or a—a glimpse of Heaven |” 

He smiled at herardentdelight, To him there 
was nothing out of the common in the banks of 
roses, the palms, and waving ferns, the dazzling 
cbandeliers, and the brilliant costumes of the 
throng of bewitchiogly pretty young girls, 

‘A young girl’s first ball must seem a glimpse 
of fairy-life,” he answered, witha smile, “ Those 
that follow never seem quite e0 nice,” 

“ T shall always remember you, Mr. Dane, when 
I think of my first ball,” ehe said, impulsively, 
ralsing a pair of great, blue, serious eyes to his, 
and clasping her jittle hands together as she 
went on slowly ; “Iam quite eure this will be 
my last and only one—no one will ever take me 
to a ball again.” 

The hours that followed seemed like a be- 
=e dream to poor, pretty Gladys Barton, 
Over and over again she told herself how greatly 
she was enjozing herself, and how she wished 
tbat she could danse on and on with Mr, Dane 
for ever and ever, 

“] fear you are growing tired of me, Gladys,” 
said Rupert, at length. “I must find you a 
better partner. You will like that.” 

She stopped quite still, and looked at him with 
shining eyes. 

‘No, no; leb me dance with you to the very 
last, Mr. Dane,” she murmured, bravely keepiog 
back a sob from her voice, “Do not spoil my 
happiness.” 

He smiled, thinking her too shy to care to 
dance with a stranger. But with Gladys it was 
different. 

The bare possibility of losing him for the rest 
of the evening had brought to the girl a sudden 
awakening to a startling secret, During the week 
in which she had been thrown so constantly into 
Rupert Dane’s company she had learned, all un- 
consciously, to Jove him—s woman’s heritage of 
love had come to her. She had seen no one in 
her young life like him. 

Yes, Gladys Barton had learned to love him 


= all the deep, romantic passion of her girlish 
eart, 





With youth, love is not a plant of slow growth 
the glance of an eye, the touch of a hand, a 
emile, a tender word, often lights the flame of a 
deathless love. 

Tn striving to be kind to Gladys for Gwen's 
sake, and to make her stay with them heppy, 
Rupert Dane bad, all unwittingly, gained the girl’s 
love. 

Alaz! for poor Gladys. She was deeply in Jove 
with him. Life would never be the eame to her 


age 

As for Rupert Dane, be had never passed a 
more desolate evening, Wherever Gwen was hie 
wistful eyes were following her. Is was cruel, he 
told himself, to be so near, and yeb to far from 
her, and he wished a score of times most heartily 
that the tiresome ball were over. He was getting 
desperately jealous, too, of the attention St, John 
was paying Gwen. 

Tt was over st leet, and a very tired girl was 
Gwen as she sat in her boudoir with Gladye, half 
ap hour later. 

“ How. did you like the ball, Gladye?’’ she 
asked ; and she looked at the gir] in wonder as 
she eaw her burst into tears. 

“Ob, so much!” she sobbed ; ‘and ever since 
we came up to your room I have been trying to 
tell you something, Mise Gwen. Please don’s be 
avgry with me; but I—I cannot stay the two 
weeks out. I—I—musb go back to my humble 
uy - and—and my eaten to-morrow.” 

onsense!” retu wen, yawning sleepily, 
se she laid her dark, curly head back agsiast the 
crimson velvet cushionr, “You must satay until 
Marie returns, at least. You know how useful 
you are in lending me ycur cloak and veil to meet 
Rupert in the grown We cannot spare you, 
Gladys,” 

Long after sleep closed Gwen’s eyelids, Gladye 
Barton stood motionless at the window, gezlvg 
out with great dry, burning eyes ab the bright 
golden stars that gemmed the skies «verhead. 

**Oh, Heaven!” she sobbed oun at length, 
holding out her arms to the glimmering stars, 
with a great stifled cry, “ is it jast, is it fair, that 
she should have everything and I nothing? She 
has wealth, beauty, and the heart of the only 
man whom I could ever love, and I have nothing 
but poverty and a b heart, I cry out 
sgain to Heaven—ie it fair} ” 

But no voice from the night skies answered 
her. It was hours before sleep came to the blue 
eyes drowned in such hopeless tears, and even 
then she lived over egain in her dreams the happy 
hours she had spent at the ball with handsome, 
courteous Rupert Dane, 

Nothing could shake Gladys’ determination to 
leave the next morning, snd despite Gwen’s en- 
treaties and anger, ehe was obliged to see Gladys 
depart for home, 

A week dragged ite slow length by tediously 
enough. Tue old life was dreary enough before, 
but it “ies a thousand times more dreary now to 
the gir 

There is nothing more pitiful than the know- 
ledge tw a young girl that she has given the great 
priceless treacure of her heart unasked, and to a 
man who does not care for it, and to whom she 
will be nothing—ah, Heaven, nothing !—while 
they both live. No wonder the angels In Heaven 
are sald to weep over the hopeless love of women. 

Long hours after Gladys took her bit of candle 
and waiked slowly up to her attic room to bed, 
she would stand for hours looking drearily out 
over the white stretch of road, always thinking 
of h'm who would cross her lonely path never 
again—never again, she thought. But fate works 
wonders. 

As she gazed wearily from the window late one 
night she caw a solitary horseman dash swiftly 
up the road, and when directly opposite the 
cottage draw rein as he caughtsight of her etand- 
ing there in the clear bright moonlight, and 
motion to her to open the window. 

Gladys sliently and wonderingly obeyed, asking 
herself who the man could posefbly be, and what 
he could want at that late hour of the night, 

“ Gladys!” called an eager voice, which sent 
the blood coursing madly through her veins, and 
which she would have recognized even if it had 
called from the other end of the world, 





“Te that you, Mr. Dane?” she called, won- 


eringly. 

*'Sb! Not so loud, Gladys, Yee, ib ie FE. 
Can you come down where I am for one little 
moment? I cast my all upon the hope of seclog 
you. Heaven has surely answered my prayer f”’ 

All unmindful of the bitter consequences which 
were bo accrue from it, Gladys took down a heavy 
shawl from a peg close by, and wrapping it abou» 
her, stole quietly through the and out of 
the house, little dreaming that {tb would be long 
years ere she crossed that threshold again. 

‘© Gladys,” said Rapert Dane, as he leaped 
quickly from the eaddie, and throwing the reius 
over the gate-post, turned to greet her. 

But she drew back, her hands trembling too 
violently to dare risk them in his clasp,.as he 

t discover her agitation. 

* Gladys,” he eaid, sadly, “ I thought you were 
my true friend, Have you forgotten our compact 
of friendship so soon }” 

**No,” she said, with something very like » 
sob in her voice, “ I have net forgotten, Mr, Dane. 
You—you must always think of me as the—as— 
as one of the truest friends you have in the who’e 
wide world.” 

**T am going to put your friendship to a great 
test, Gladys,” he ssid, huekily, reaching forth and 
grasping her hand eagerly ashe spoke, “ Will it 
stand a great test 1” 

* Yes,” she answered, promptly, in « low voice. 

For a moment there was a most profound 
silence between them. 

Ab! how handsome he looked as he stood 
there in the clear bright moonlight | 

“But I must not think of him,’ Gladys 
whie to herself; “he is Gwen’s lover—his 
love is not for me,” 

“You must take a solemn vow first, Gladys, 
never to reveal what I have to tell you, and 
never to mention that you saw me here to-night. 
You must epeak quickly. Ah, Heaven! Gladys, 
every moment is pre: ious—more precious than 
drops of my heart’s blood |” 

He buried his face in his hands with a deep 
, and she saw his strong frame tremble like 
f in the wind, 
was the sound of the swift clashing of 
* hoofs In the distance, He heard it, and 
grew as ghastly as death as he raised it 
hande with a low cry of horror. 

Is it yes or no, Gladyz?” he cried out, 

, In an awful whisper. “ Will you take 
betray me?” 
nearer came the sound of the 


ad 


ay: 
ara? 
fbi 


my oath,” whispered Gladys, 
teeth! ‘In life or in death I 
y you.” 4 
words decided poor Gladys Barton's 


c 
i 


i 


CHAPTER IV. : 
For one brief moment after Rupert Dane 
ceased g, he and Gladys Barton stood 


loohiog into each other’s pale face in utter 
silence, 


No sound broke the terrible stillness save the 
rustling of the dead leaves as the wind swept 
them sround and around the snow-covered 
ground, and the violent beating of the girl's 
heart as she listened to those rapidly advancing 
horees’ hoofe soundiog each moment nearer and 
nearer in the distance. 

“Gladys,” ssid Dane, huskily, impulsively 
seizing both of the girl’s cold little hands in his, 
“you have bound yourself by as solemn a yow 
as woran’s lips have ever uttered never to 
betray my presence here to-night, or that you 
have seen me, or one word of what I have to say 
to you.” 

She nodded dumbly. 

“What I have to tell you must be toid 

vickly,” he went on hoareely ; “and, Giadyr, 
thom staked my all upon the belief that you 
would stand my true friend, and aid me in this 
aff. ” 


‘air. 
She raised her fair, sweet, colourless face,’ and 
looked at him. 
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‘I would do anything in this world to help 
you,” she said in a low, unsteady vo'ce. 

If che had uttered the words that her heart 
prompted, she would bave added,— 

'* | would give my life if it could help you |” 

He must have becn blind not to have read the 
girl's sécret in her drooping face, His heart was 
too fall uf love for Gwen to give another even a 
pas-iag thought, 

By this time a handeome carriage drawn by a 
pair of spirited horses was abreast of them, and 
to Gladys’ great astonishment, the driver drew 
rein at @ signal from Rupert Dane. 

‘Have no fear, Gladys,” he said, smiling, as 
he noted her consternation, The man has met 
me here by ee I have a long ride 
before me to-night, and for reasons which I will 
explain to you later. I decided that it would be 
beat for the man to take the. carrlage down the 
road instead of binging it here.” 

By this time the man had turned the team 
over to Dane, and t charge of the horse he 
had ridden, vaulted Into the saddle, and was 
soon speeding back towards the village sgain. 
“ Giadye,’’ sald her companion, quickly, noting 
at last how she was shivering, “will you get into the 

+ Iv will be more sgreeable than stand- 
ing here in the cold. I will walk the horses up 
and down while we talk.” 

She hesitated, and drew back, and he saw a 
great wave of crimson pases over her startled 


face, 

* Gladys,” he added, hastily, “if you object 
to that arrangement, please allow me to at least 
place one of the robes down herve for you to 
etand cn to make you more comfortable while 
we converse,” 

‘*T suppose it would be better to get Into the 
carrlege, and drive up and down out of the range 
of my aunt's windows. If she were to see me 
a to you here she would be very angry,” 


replied, 
He helped her into the vehicle without another 
word ; but it was some moments, as they drove 


along, ere he opened the subject which was prey- 
mind. : 


ing upon his 

“T might as well make a clean breast of the 
‘whole affair to you, as are the mutual friend 
of Gwen and myself,” he enid, desperately, at 
length. “The fact is, I have had o bitter 
quarrel ‘with St. Jobn. You remember him, 
Gladys, the fellow who hangs about here, and 
who is so madly in love with my Gwen.” 

**T remember him,” she said. 

“*T wns at the club to-night when he came in,” 
continued Rapert, “and at the first glance I 
saw that he had been taking too much. wine. I 
would have paseed him by without recognition ; 
but, noting my intention, he sprang fneolently 
forward and barred my passage. 

“* Ah! what aire we do put on for an humble 
secretary |’ he cried, tauntingly. ‘No doubt 
you have used them skilfully as a passport to 
pretty Gwen’s favour,” he added, with a sneer- 
ing laugh. 

“To an instant every drop of blood in my 
body seemed turned to fire, I felt like chastis- 
ing him on the spot. 

**Do not mention her name here!’ I said 
sternly, ‘J «fll not permit it.’ 5 

“*You?’ he retorted, with an uproarious 
laugh, ‘What have you got to say about ir, 
pray? I sball talk of the lovely Gwendolen as 
much as I please and where I please. Here!’ 
be erled to a passing walter, ‘bring on cham- 
pagne—plenty of ib for the crowd—and we'll 
drink to the beauty of the village, the lovely 
Gwendolen Melville—to her bright eyes and ber 
rosy lips and—+’ 

‘Out flew my right arm, and I felled bim to 
the floor. I almost wish I had killed him. By 
& terrible effort I contrelled my wrath svfiiclently 
° turn on my heel and walk hurriedly from the 
place, 

“Bat, livid with rage, St, John had sprung 
to his feet, and yelled these words as a parting 
ehot after me; 

"* To pight’s work will cost you dear, my fine 
secretary! You shall be discharged from Mr. 
Melville's employ to-morrow. I have influence 
enovgh with him for that, Aud, furthermore, 





I swear that within a fortnight I shall be Miss 
Meiviile’s betrothed lover |’ 

“I could nob trust myself to turn back. I 
should hardly have been responsible for what I 
should have done to him, my rage was so great, 
Toat he will succeed in getting me discharged 
from Mr, Melville’s employ I have not the lea:t 
doubt, and that means to be separated from 
Gwen, and this I cannot endorse, I want you to 
go to her, Gladyr, tell her al) that has happened, 
and say to her for me there is but one way that 
will — them from effectually parting us, 
and that is for her to marry me at once, Tell 
her, Gladys, that she holds the happiness of my 
fature in her white hands, Plead with her, do 
your beet for me, Gladys, and I shall bless you 
to the last day of my life. We could go over 
to Ourtown and have the ceremony performed. 
The train leaves at five in the morning—long 
before it is deylight—and I will have the carrisge 
at the park gates waiting for her. Give her this 
letter—it. explains everything—and_ bring me 
her answer, late as it will be, Will you under- 
take the mission |” 

Gladys Barton listened like one in a horrible 
dream. Why had Heaven willed It that he 
should confide in her? It was more bitter, more 
cruel than the pavgs of death to hear him say so 


eagerly : 

“You musb tell her how I love her, Gladye— 
that I love her with all my heart and soul, I 
love my darling Gwen so well I would die for her. 
Tell her I will devote my life to her ; that I will 
do everything to make her happy; that I will 
worship her |” 

Gladys Barton’s lips slowly whitened. Every 
word seemed to stab her to the heart, The snowy 
bills, the dark pines, the horses skimming over 
the white ground, and the eager face of her com- 

seemed floating around her. Then the 
darkness of death seemed to shut out the fair 
beauty of the moonlit night. 

“You hesitate, Gladys!” he said, reproach- 
fully. “Surely you agree with me that ail is 
fair in love and war” 

The girl drew her breath as if with a sharp, 
sudden pain, and aroused hereelf with a mighty 
e¢ffurt to answer him, 

Her heart was crushed ; hope and love Jay in 
ruins around her ; but be to whom she had given 
her heart unasked, he who was another's lover, 
must not know this. 

It was hard to sit thers calmly and hear the 
man she loved tell how he worshipped Gwen Mel- 
ville, the beautiful heiress. 

“You do not answer me, Gladys,” he sald, 
anxiously, ‘Surely, if you are my friend, you 
will not refuse t” 

While be had been speaking the girl had 
gradually grown calmer. 

** [Twill do what I can for you,” she said, 
faintly. “I will help you to bappiness—if it is 
in my power.” 

“ You are an angel!’ he cried, gratefully, his 
handsome, brown eyes glowiog. ‘ 

It was a twenty minutes’ drive from the mil- 
ler’s cottege to the Melville mansion, and Rupert 
Dane turned his horses’ heads in that cirection 
at once when he had gained Gladys’ consent. 

“TI will wait for you here,” he eafd, as he 
banded her out of the carriage, which he had 
driven close to the rear entrance to the grounds, 

“T will return as soon as possible,” she 
anewered. 

Asshe burried up the broad paved walk, the 
clock in an adjacent tower etruck ten in loud, 
meseured strokes. 

She shivered, and passed on to the rear en- 
trance. It would never do to go up those grand 
marble steps and ring the bell at that hour, 

In answer to her timid knock Mrs, Redmond, 
the housekeeper, re: ponded, 

“ Oh, Is it you, Giadys Barton }"’ she sald, sur- 
prieediy. “ Why, we were just about to send for 
you. Miss Gwendolen was ii! with a headache 
all the eveviog, and wanted you. But how did 
you know of it?” 

“Perhaps somebody came for me,” returned 
Gladys, hurryiog past her and on fato the lower 
corridor, 

She eccountered no one on her way to Gwen's 
room, and for this she was very thankfu), She 





knocked timidly, and a very stifled come fn,” tn 
Gwen's voice, responded. As the door was cjar, 
Gladys pushed ic open and entered, 

The sight that met her view quite alarmed 
her. Ona a velvet divan in an sleove, with her 
curly head buried in the cushions, lay Gwen, the 
petted heiress, sobbing as though her heard 
would break. 

“Oh! is it you, Gladys!’ she sobbed. “i 
was just thinking about you—just wishing for 
you. No young girl in the world was ever in 
such troub'e as i aw. Come and sitdown by me; 
I must make a confidante of somebody or | shall 
@ie! It's all about that Cecil St. John,” con- 
tioued Gwen, between her sobs ; “ he asked ps pa 
if he night marry me—mind you, he did nov 
think it worth his while to consult me about it, 
After he went, papa came up here to talk with 
me about it. I told him that I wouldn't marry 
Cecll St. John to save his life,” . 

“There must be another lover {n the way !’ 
he said, furiously ; “if so, I shall take good care 
to nip anything of that kindin the bud. I have 
received a telegram that takes me over to London 
at once—I start Thureday next. This te Tues- 
day. I siil give you that length of time to con- 
sider St. Jobn’s evit. If you still persist in 
refusing, I shall take you along with me and put 
you in charge of your Aunt Mary ; she wil! take 
alltbe romantic nonsense out of you in six 
months’ time,” he added, grimly. 

“From my earliest iofancy I have always had 
a horror of my father’s sister, Mary Graham ; she 
is principal of a young ladies’ seminary in the 
suburbs of London, I would just as soon be sent 
to prison as to that place, Oh! what will 
Rapert and I do? Can't you suggest something, 
G'adys? 1 have tried to see Rupert to tell him, 
but he in not to be found,” 

“Ihave jus) come from him,” sald Gladys, 
drawing the letter from her pocket ; adding in ® 
low, choking voice: ‘You are to read it at 
once, Gwen, and I am to carry your answer back 


to him,’’ 
(To be continued, 








A TERRIBLE MISTAKE. 


{A NOVELETTE,] 


CHAPTER L 


Ir was a very quieb wedding; the bride 
alighted at the church door with an elderly friend 
who was to pay the part of parent, her own 
father having refused to fill that cffice; her 
bridesmaid was the friend’s little daughter, aged 
eight, who was neatly and prettily dressed in 
brovze, 

The bride hereelf wore a simply-made drees of 
some neutral tint, She did not seem much em- 
barrassed or very nervous, which, perhaps, was 
owing chiefly to the fact that the church was 
empty save for the clerk, two laundreeses and a 
ebild, aN, 

As she stepped upon the pavement she shivered, 
for ib was a foggy morning in December ; the 
snow lay thick upon the ground, and the streete 
had not had time to air, io being only balf-past 
eight, She glanced round as if expecting to ree 
some familiar fece; ib was at that moment 
that a voice said, “Barbara!” She turned 
ewiftly. 

“Father !’’ and a glad look leapt into her 
eyes. 

The man leant towards her and kissed her 
coldly, ‘Good. bye,’’ he said, and ft seemed to 
her that he had merely come to emphasize his 
utter renunciation of her. For a moment her 
ips quivered, and a wild Impulse seized her to 
ery out to him to be as he had once been to her, 
but ib was only for a moment. She quickly 
recovered herrelf, and laying her hand upon her 
compatvion’s arm walked up the church. 

The hidegroom, quite unattended, waited for 
her at the altar ; he was a tall, dark young fellow, 
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them all.so truly, had been so wishful to sesist 
or comfort in any time of trouble, had done her 
best (however poor that best might be) to be a 
help and not a burden. 

#@7 Ac he clasped her hand fn greeting he looked 
anxtously Into her face, as if he feared to find 
some trace of regret there; but her lips smiled 
back et him, and her eyes met his steadily. 

Then the clergyman made his appearance, and 
the ceremony began. The bride's voice was low 
but firm, and: the lJaundresses were a trifle dis- 
appointed that she did not shed any of the con- 
ventional tears. 

It was soon ended, the words “I, Barbara, 
take thee, Nugent,” &>, had been spoken ; the 
ring shone upon her hand, and they were made 
one tii] death should them part. She had written 
her maiden name for the iasb time, " Barbara 
Moritz,” and now she walked down the church 
deaviog on her husband's arm, and the laundresses 
pressed nearer to have a better view of her face ; 
the next moment the little company had ate 
into the fly aud were driven away, leaving the 
clerk and the two women to speculate about 
the son for this extremely unpretentious 
weadlay 

The young couple drove straight to the pretty 
home it had been Nugent Cameron's pride and 
joy to make for his darling. Tnere was to be 
no wedding tour—-no fashionable and expensive 
breakfast. Both had decided their means would 
not justify euch an outlay as either would 
necessitate ; but a substantial yet dainty meal 
had been prepared for them by a lady-friend of 
the bride, who now waited in the hall to greet 
her by her new osme and give her welcome, 

Ib was a happy if not a large party'that eat 
down at the well-spread table, in the centre of 
which stood a huge wedding-cake, the one piece 
of extravagance In which they had ind . 
The friend who had given the bride away, and 
whose namé was Mayton, enlivened the time by 
comical anecdotes, and queer events he had known 
fia his travels; Mrs. Harran teased and petted 
the bride alternately. 

Later cn songs were sung, games played, and 
when evening cams, Mr. Mayton, elttiog in an 
easy chair, anmuved them with his guitar, on which 
he played accompaniments to his songs, 

The next day Nugent returned to his work— 
he was a jeweller—aod Barbara gave music- 
lessons as calmly as though no change had taken 
place in her life. She did not feel lonely in the 
days that followed--her time was so fully 
occupied from morning till night; the maid was 
zo young, and, withal, so thoughtless, that much 
of her work fell to Barbara’s share; then she 
had her pup'lz, so that no miuute In her day was 
wasted, 

Her work was not Interrupted either by 
visitors, for her friends had one and sll tacitly 
combined to ignore her existence. She had 
given great offence by daring to choose her hus- 
band for herself; and her parents regarded her 
eboica with most unfavourable eyes. They 
thought with her talent she should have done 
far better ; in fact, had decided that she should 
marry Laurence Carden, 8 man of property ; and 
when they heard that she had accepted Nugent 
Cameron, a working jeweller, they were very 
properly disgusted, and her mother had declared 
that ber daughter's haeband should never cross 
her threshold. 

Tb esemed not a little hard to Barbara that she 
should be made the scapegoat of the family ; 
threa of her brothers had married decidedly 
agained their pareuts’ wishes, but all of the wives 
had afterwards been received and treated with 
greatest kindness, The elder Morftzey had a 
peculiar way of objecting to any alliance formed 
by one of ‘tie family, bub In the case of one son 

their objection was not wi:hout cause. 

He bad chosen to marry the filiterate daughter 


of a betting-man ; but ehe had played her cards 
so well, had so pandered to the tastes and wishes 
of her husband's relatives, that she was now in 


seemed to her thab even now, when her 
had cast her off, their troubles and misfortunes 
followed her-still to mar the peace of her new 
life, 





















gent miseed the sound of her gay voice singing, 
noticed the utter absence of cheerfulness with 
anxious eyes; bat to all his foquiries she 
declared herself quite weil, and only a trifis 
tired by the stupidity of her pupils. 


lees and ill at ease that he questioned her 
closely, but could elicit nothieg satiefactory, and 
went to business in an uncomfortable frame of 
wind. There a note awaited him, written evi- 
dently in a feigaed hand, 


name you will prevent her daily meetings with 
Laurence Carden, 
at 2.30 to-day, and you will see the writer has 
nod warned you without a cause,” 





wit chawe Seana Gander: come and go at 


where Nugent Cameron was forbidden to 
Those firs few months of Barbara's wedded 


4 

looked at the handwriting, recognising 1b as 
Laurence Carden’s, and wondered not a little 
whad motive he had for thus addressing 
She broke the seal and read the few lines with 
knitted brow and compressed lips. The note 
contained an urgent 
begged that the wri 
secreb even from her husband, because the 
matter he wished to communicate concerned her 
brother Willlam—the one who had married the 
betting-man’s daughter. Laurence added that 
William was in great danger, and he alone could 
save him, and that he would do so for the sake 
of old days. 


her. 


t for a meoting, and 
's request should be kept 


Barbara knew by bitter experience what a 


careless, unprincipled creature her brother was; 
many @ deed of his had brought the‘ blush to 
her cheek, a shamed look into her great grey 
eyes ; aud now her heart beat fast with fear lest 
this, his last 
upon those who 
son or brother. 


je, should bring disgrace 
the misfortune to call him 


She folded the note with a little sigh ; It 
rlends 


All that day she went about listlessly ; Nu- 


The next morning she was so obviously rest- 


It ran :— 
“Tf you have any regard for your wife’s good 
Go to the Botanic Gardens 


At any other time Nugent would have treated 


this anonymous communication with supreme 
contempt ; but now, coupliog it with Barbara’s 
manner, he could not wholly disregard it, try as 
he would. 
dread in his heart, lest he should find her false, 
grew and.grew, until it assumed gigantic dimen- 
afons, 
fear ; words that had seemed innocent now took 
a double meaning ; each time he had found her 
depressed since their marriage was recalled, and 
to himself he said, “She was grievin 
not for her parenta,” 
loving Laurence, have married him? That he 
could not understand. Wasit in a ft of pique, 
or from sheer 


And as the slow hours wore on, the 


‘*Trifies light as-air” confirmed that 


for him, 
Yet why should she, 


to her parents’ wishes ? 


At first he he would not put his fear and 


distrust to the test—that he would not spy upon 


Barbara’s movements; bub then came the reflec- 
tion that unless he satisfied himself that the 
news received was a malicious libel, he would 
never be able to confidence in his wife 
agalo, and that with his falling trust his love 
would die. 

Yes, he would go; and {f the writer had lied 
he should never rest until he had found him ont, 
and made him eat his own words; he would 


confe:s all to Barbara, and pray her forgiveness 


for hie unworthy doubte. 
Tired aud jaded he returned to the early dinner, 
and found Barbara dressed as if for walking, with 
the exception of her hat and 
some comment upon this, and s' 


asked, after awhile, aad h 
every limb. 


leave her. 
| band in hers, fondled it with her fingers as she 












hard-drawn breaths sounded like 
face, white and distorted, looked suddenly pinched 
and old, Then he caught the Gutter of a woman's 


his hands, 
Laurence and she were together. 
former draw out some papers and give them to 
his wife; even at a distance he could mark her 

treatin: tures, 
ss ent — upon her, to leave her in peacs! 
Did her marriage vows 


? : 
a a wild impulse seized bim to rush out and 


never to quit 





He made 
answered, with 


eee that she had an engagsment to 
for 


in the afternoon, and so had 
by 
His heart beat madly, and he to cry 


out that he knew all, to beseech her, by her old 


clung about him tearfully. He thought remorse 
or ar deception —- her so silent, breaght that 


ghd her closer with 


so strangely?” she 
felt she trembled in 


.“] was wondering,” he ssid, elowly, “if ever, 


in your secret heart, you have regretted giving 
yourself to me—Ii ever at any time your love will 
die out?" 


“No, no,” she answered ; but ber voice was so 


faint that {t carried no confirmation with it, 
unless it were of her guilt. 


He set her free, and ssylog good-bye turned to 
> he She ioeel ee and taking bis 


8 Why are you so strange 1” shoasked. ' Have 


I made you angry!” 


he answered, drearily, “‘I am not 


Ob ! if he had only spoken out then, or if she 
had dared to tell 
misery might have been spared 
what ap 


averted ! 

But the o sed, and klesing her 
once upon sereieth ba Matt her, and, going out, 
bent his steps towards the Botanic Gardens, He 
secured a splendid “ colgn 
sheltered from sight by yews, he yet commanded 
a view of the whole grounds 


m her ‘secret, how much 
them both! 
h of love and regret might have been 


of vantage ;" himself 


At first they were deserted, but presently 


nursemalds with their charges began to flock in ; 
then one or two couples of lovers, end at last the 
man for whom he was watching. 


, + beat thick and heavily, his 
Nugent’s hear sane eek bis 


ta, and by the colour aod make he recog- 


nised them as Barbara’s; by her gait and the 
glistening of her yellow-brown hair he would 
have been sure of 
distance, 


identity at-even 4 greater 


Heaven!” he said, and hid his face in 
and when he dared to look again, 
He saw the 


“Ob, 


Was she pleadiog this man 
rise up to reproach 


confron to strike down his rival at his feet, 
. att bie hold of him until one of them 
lay dead. But Barbara! what could he tay to 
her? How could he look upon her shamed face, 
into her guilty eyes! No, no; let her never 
guess that he knew her for what she was, In 
his great love, in his compassion for her fallen 
state, he would spare her all reproach ; what 
blame there was should be his through all the 
days to come, and, perhaps, in later years she 
would learn to ap’ his sacrifice at its due 

learning og ay for him, stretch 
out entreating hands to ecilly, He 


did not think she would ever succeed Ia lullicg 
to i 
ag poser ihe vow more; so wearily, heavily, 
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‘no,” the man . answered, 
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-hankered for them ever since she had 
given herself to hima # Md 
" but mistress I shall not be home“. 
night, ssid to the wondering maid, Then 
he closed the door softly behind him, and so 


: 

: 
ir 
a 
d 
3 
i 


with Lsurence Carden ; she looked 


FSREE 


in clear grey eyes, a restlessness in her 
manner wholly to it, and now snd again 
she clasped and unclasped her hands fo ner- 


vous sgitation. 

"Sarely,” she sald, speaking with an evident 
effort, —"“surely you will not to extreme 
measures ; exposute would 
at 

“Tt rests with you whether I prosecute or 
in clesr, cold tones, 
“ As you are well ‘aware, William's offence is a 
grave one, If I overlook it I want something 
in return for my clemency,” ; ie} 

nie, if ft is in my 


‘What te in? 

power you shall have It,” 

ae if me. Task your friendship 
y: 


ihe Teearded hin With s. swift, suspicious 
“Ts that all?” 


1 eee MY, howear.” 
“Then,” tmpalatvely, ‘itis youre. EH. 
I withhold it from you after * iva Bade 


is # a a ‘will wonder at the sudden 
m og towards you—yours 
What shall I tell hima ii ra 


“Nothing of William's trantgression. He 
might wish he had not formed any alliance with 
« family eo unfortunate as to claim William as a 


to. 
member (my words sound cruel), but 
ged the ae Steet bee, path ot show 
prt ne 1A Sa ch my the folly red 
ieee: chat I de. 
Segue 


u 
ryou t 
generous man he will 


if 
Y 
Ey 
a 
: 
i 
Mi 


jn. g ro whe sald, “ Believe. 
very ou for your goodness, 
although my, words .cound: tata and cold, . 
What you pip 5 a has made. 
meh ae nn 

‘ ray. Oy ) of him: 
tind,” aud Laurence cr ge poe Ye a 


round as if seeking for seme one; but only a 


solitary old maid, Intent upom der beok;. pre-'| 


~heraelf to his view. For « moment his 
face wore, @ ‘disappointed expression, at which 


z 


‘ ; 


pe al her fingers gently yet quickly from 
“Good-bye,” she said; “you have been most 

Tih thes: eet gain? D 

may I see you again 0 you 
walk here every day?” 

/ “IT shall not do so fn future,” with a sudden 
accession to frigidity, “If you with to see me 
ib must be at a own home and in my husband’s 

nce, Understand, this is the first, and, 

helping me, shs!! be the last secret inter- 

view I hold with you or anyone, I love b'mso weil 
that my duty towards him is also my delight.” 

i could hardly suppress an exclamation 
of anger, and only the reflection that all things 
comes to him who walts, prevented him from 
plainly showing his mortification, He bowed 
very low as he anewered,— 

* It shall be my pleaeure too, to obey you in 


# re you will let William know your decision. 


-} Lehall be glad too if you will make him under- 


stand I do not wish to see him—at least, not 
yet; I am afraid I might speak some bitter 
truths,” 


So, with scarcely a word of farewell, she left 
him, and be watched the slim figure moving 
wearlly away, with a sardonic smile upon his 
handsome face. 


“If Nagent Cameron had seen nothing, yet I 
have sown seeds of distrust in his mind, and if I 
once get the entrée of thelr house I ehall be euc- 
cessful, Love and revenge are sweet, and I will 

ee green and shady 
walks, plotting plann to encomp.ss 
Barbara’s ruin and his own pr He told am 
self he was so much {n earnest he could not fail, 
and this thought brought him consolation. 

Nursemaids and their charges looked wonder- 
ingly into the brooding, handsome face, the deep, 
saturnine eyes, and the little ones drewaway from 
him as he passed with instinctive distrust. 

But he was heedless of sil; and conscious only 
of his intense thirst for revenge, his passionate, 
hungering love for this woman who was another 
man’s wife, 

At last he turned towards his chambers, in- 
tending to remain within them until he heard 
from his ally and confederate, the dissolute, ur- 

led, gtaceless villain, William Moritz, In 

he followed Barbara Cameron to her 

home, and pictured to himself a stormy interview 

between husband and wife, In which Barbara 

would hotly resent Nugent’s accusations or in- 
sinuations, 

But eas we know he was very wide of the 
mark. 

The young wife entered the house with that 

sate jaded look upon her’ pale face; that same 
sic of repression which had ficst roused Nugent’s 
anxiety and suspician. Io the hall the maid, 
eager to impart her vews, met her, 
| “(TE you please, ms’am, master’s took his bag 
and gone out ; he told me to aay he shouldn’t be 
honié to-night.” = - ’ 
' Her heart wae faint and cold within her; a 
vague, yebawful fear held her quiet fora moment. 
‘When she spoke her volce was so low that the 
girl could scarcely hear her words. 

“ Eeuppose he bas been called away on busi- 
ness, Weil, we must pass the time as best we 
can in his absence, Ann.” 

Then she crept wpstairs, and a little later on 
Ann heard alow, wild ery, followed by a heavy 
fally*, She rashed opstairs, bursting uncere- 
iene tay Boteos uate hov-annnp Beas aoe 

y Bar er pretty 3 her 
face rigid and white ae death iself, her élim 
hands clenched ; and not a pulse in her body 
to beat. Ann knelt down, crying and 
‘ shrieking on her mistress to speak ; 
‘and. at-lasb grew so slarmed that she rushed 
Into a neighbouring house, and begged the mis- 
‘tnrees'of it to come in. 

Ot? she said, “ miseis is took so bad; 
leasbwaya, I believe she is dead. Oh! whatever 
shall Igeay to master when he comes home? 
Oh dear! oh dear! what shall 1 do? I daren’t 
stay alone, along with her,” 





wondered. , Then he lifted her 
hand to hie lips and kissed {tvic) foci» mas sa 


, The neighbour was a sensible matter-of-fact 
‘WOMAD.))) «vy. ’ ’ 





“Be quiet,” she said, sternly. ‘As you are 
now you sre worse than useless; take me to 
your talstrese, I daresay she is only in a swoon; 
she looks rather delicate.” 

Together they went into Barbara’s room, and 
found her still lying white and rigid vpon the 
floor, The woman, Mrs, Merton, instantly 
began to apply remedies and restoratives, bub 
it was very long before the seb mouth relaxed, or 
the woful grey eyes opened to the light of day. 
With a long-drawn, shuddering sigh, Barbara 
came back to life aud psin; she locked vacantly 
at her new acquaintance, then, sitting up, began 
with feeble, trembling fingers to push the heavy, 
bright hair from her face, Next she found voice 
to thank Mra, Merton for her kindly attentions, 

** [am ashamed to give you so much trouble. 
I—I can’t think. what made me faint; I never 
did avch a thing before, Perhaps I walked too 
far, and the day {is warm.” 

"You're looking far from we'l,” the other 
returned ; “if you take my advice you will send 
for your busbaad or friends,” 

“My husband is away, and I don’t wish to 
a’arm my friends, I shall do very weli now, 
thank you,” and as she stemed to wish to be 
alone Mrs, Merton left her, promising '*to look 
In again at aight.” 

Then Barbara locked the door, and, drawing 
out a slip of paper she had contrived to conceat 
fo her pocket before she fell senseless she read 
its few worde again, as one who doubted whether 
she read aright. 

‘It is best for both that I should go. I have 
failed to make you happy, but Heaven knows 
you cannot deplore that failure so deeply as I, 
That I have loved you, and still love you, you 
will not doubt, although my conduct now seems 
to give the lie, to my words. We can no longer 
remain together—your own heart will tell you 
why. 

“T have taken very little money with me; I 
leave you all I can, And when I have found 
work to do I will forward you auch remittances 
aslamable, Heaven knows I never loved you 
so dearly as now when I am leaving you, and 
if I have ever made one moment sweet to you, 
given you one precious memory, pray for me—— 
pray, too, for my sake, that we may never meet 
again.” 

She! could not understand bia words, but fh 
reemed to her they implied grave doubt of her 
fidelity and love, and, shuddering, she hid her 
face in her hands, while vainly she tried to 
prey. 


CHAPTER, fi. 


In after years, when she remembered the 
anguish of that night; Barbara wondered she 
retained her reason, The voice in her henrh 
erled with ceaseless iteration for Nugent-— 
alwaye Nugent ; her cars were deaf to all other 
sounds ; her aching eyes strove to pierce through 
the darkness, as. though she yed hoped they 
might see his returning figure, But day dawned 
at last, and through her open windows came the- 
subtle odours.of numberlees flowers, ali the 
warmth and lighb of a May morning. 

She lay upon ber bed, silent and motionless, 
watching the fleecy clouds scudding across the 
sky, following with incurious glance the zig zag 
flight of a yellow butterfly. She seemed etupe- 
fied by the long hours of agonising, silent 
despair, for she felt that Nugent had epoken 
truly when he eaid she was to pray they might 
never meet again.” 

“T shall not cee him avy more,” she repeated 
again and again, in a dreary monotone, and all 
unconecious that she was giving voice to her 
thought, “I shall not see him avy more. Oh! 
my darling } my darling |. why were you so ready 
to doubt me }” 

Then she began to wonder what folks would 
say when they heard her husband had left her— 
what cruel words her own people would ‘say of 
him—and trembled at the idea of their merctless 
questionings. 

The maid knocked at her door, and belug toid 
to enter came in with a cup of tea and come dry 
toast. 
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“Why, mu’sm,” she ssid, “you've never had 
your clothes off! Dear, dear! what will master 
easy when he comes home {”’ 

‘When he comes home i” The simple words 
unlocked the floodgates of her grief; she burst 
into e storm of hysterical weeping. ‘ He will 

y—he will eay--you have not taken care of 
m” aud leughing, crying, shrieking, she rolled 
and writhed upon her bed whilst Aan stood 
helpleasiy by, 

As a last resource she called in the ever-ready 
Mrs. Merton, who was alarmed by the violence 
of the poor girl’s attack ; and when the hysteria 
was followed by a prolonged swoon she turned 
to Ann with the question,— 

“When is your master coming home t” 

"ST can’ say: he wont off so sudden, whilst 
rofasia was out.” 

“Humph !” with quick suspicion that all was 
nob as {1b should be between Mr. and Mra. 
Cameron; ‘‘in that case you had better fetch 
Mrs. Cameron’s mother, if she lives near here.” 

“ They're not on friendly terms ; I don’t know 
how wiesls would take /t,” 

“You must go; 1 won't take such responel- 
bility upon my shoulders as this threatens to 
be,” 


Ib seemed to the good woman that Mrs, Morits 
would never arrive ; but at last she came, very 
much agerieved at such a sudden summons, and 
prepared to restore her daughter to her senses by 
vhe quickest and moat forcible means, 

When she entered the pretty room, with ive 
bright carpet and dainty furniture, Barbara was 
lying white and still amongst the pillows. Mrs, 
Moritz seizsd her by the shoulders, brought her 
head forward, and administering a hearty shake 
aald, loudly,— 

‘Come, Barbara, rouse yourself! Ob, dear! 
ch, dear! who would choose to be a mother? 
Barbara! do you Lear me }” and then she pounced 
upon @ spongs, and made sundry vicious dabs 
at the poor psle face, whilet Mrs, Merton looked 
on in shocked eur prise, 

‘'T think, or Moritz, you should have advice 
for her ; it would be more eatisfactory, especial 
as her husband ie absent.” 7 r 

‘*Oh, nonsense |" retorted the mother. "I’ve 
often seen her liks this before, and I never failed 
to bring her round again. The fact is, Barbara 
gives way ; eke shouid strive against weakness 
as I do,” 

Then, as her daughter’s eyes opened wide and 
auguished upon her, ehe said, — 

“If I had not been deceived regarding your 
iud{sposition I should not have entered Nugent 
Cameron’s house, Ann really alarmed me; I 
thought you were seriously fi. What fe this I 
bear about Cameron’s absence} When did he 
leave you? When Is he returning ?” 

**Oh don’s! oh don’s!” the girl entreated, 
putting out her hands as if to ward her mother 
oft 


“Then you have quarrelled!” with o trium- 
phent gleam iu her eyes. “J koew how it would 
be, I knew you would not sgree together twelve 
months ; I told you so.” 

“ Really,” eaid Mre, Merton, sharply, “ youare 
edopting a pecaliar tone, and one not calculated 
to soothe your daughter. Were I liks somes 
women, I might injure her peace irrepsrably by 
repeating your own ill-considered words.” 

“Tam quite aware what I am saying. I do 
not speak without due thought or knowledge ; 
and if my daughter and her husband have 
quarrelled ehe is only reaping the reward of her 
diaobedienca and folly. I was strongly opposed 
to the match.” 

‘* Well, for my part, I don’t see the use of 
rehearsing old grievances, and certainly Mrs. 
Cameron ls not in a fit state to listen to any- 
thing of an unpleasant nature. Come, my 
dear,” turning to Barbara, “let me arrange 
your pillows more comfortably ; there, that is 
& great deal bedter.” iad 
. “ Rec tell me why is not Nugent Cameron 

ere }"’ 

“He has gone away—on—on business,” an- 
ewered the piteous voice, faintly, 

"That ts a subterfuge,” sharply. ‘‘ Pray may 
I inquire at what place he is staying ?"’ 

Tae white face flushed, the ecnoreating eyes 























met ber mother’s, but found no sympathy there. 
With a great effort the girl sat up, and a slight 
tirge of haughtiness was in her manuer as she 
ans wered,— 

“ Your interest in Nugent’ goings and comings 
is very new, mother ; and, forgive me, I cannot 
feel it my duty to gratify it.” 

“Very well,’ melodramatically. ‘I draw my 
own couclusions ; they are not favourable to Mr. 
Cameron, Now, as you seem better, I will go, 
and I must say I consider it was quite un- 
necessary to summon me here at all,” 

“Tam very, very sorry to have given you 20 
much trouble, mother ; thank you for coming. 
I shall soon be all right again now.” But when 
the door closed behind Mrs. Moritz she hid her 
face In the pillows and cried so quietly, so help- 
lessly and hopelessly, that Mrs, Merton's heart 
ached for her. 


will stay by you until your trouble is over.” 
Suddenly she knelt down by the bed and kissed 
the girl’s face with tearfal tenderness. 

‘Why are you so good to me?” Barbara asked, 
dreamily, * 

“ Because you remind me of my own poor 
child.” 

“Ts she dead ?” 


ou for awhile to forget your own. I never 
but one child, and she 
clever that Mr. Merton and I 


F 
Fe 
g 
te 
1 
i 
al 
sit 


, we both liked and 
“My dear,” she said, gently, “if, as Mrs, him. He told us his friends were per- 
Moritz says, there is any difference between your- | fectly willing to receive D. into celia , 
self and your husband, don’t let pride come be- | and at last brovght us a ( 
tween you. Write him to return, or you will | from his mother), inviting her to spend a few 
regret It to the last dey of your life. Think of | weeks with them at their country home, Of 
your m vows and act upon them! 0 | course we. were delighted, and spent far more 
child | child! don’t make shipwreck of his life | than our means allowed in refurbishing her 
and yours.” wardrobe, aah Se qe ee eae 
Moved to confidence in her, Barbara held her | he must have made his vile deceit to 
hand fast. her ; and she, because she loved him so well, 
“ Don’t misjudge me, don’t misunderstand me. | was too weak to withstand his specious plead- 
I want a friend eo sorely, all my own people | ing. Ween the say aig Se See 
haviog turned from me. But if we are to be | ur g. and imploring us to love 
friends, you must believe Nugent the best and | always; but we only thought how well she 
dearest of all husbands ; you must fully acquit for us, and, kissing her, blessing her,.let 
him of all blame, As for me, Iam unfortunate, | her go from us to ruin. Ob! if we could only 
not guilty of wrong to him, only the victim of | have known all | 
circumatances,” “ Well, day followed day, and when no word 
“ Cannot you speak more plainly, my dear? I | reached us from our darling, we wrote to George 
hate mysteries,” Disney's parents, and they emphatically denied 
“T'm afratd I can’t. I believe Nugent thinks | any knowledge of thelr son’s engegement, and 
he has cause to doubt me; but I am at aloss to | his mo declared the letter we had seen was 
know what roused his suspicions, It ts true I | nothing but a forgery. I think I was mad for 
have kept a secret from him, but I was bound | a while, such terrible echemes of filled 
by promise to keep {t intect, It concerns another | my heart and and I was totally incapable 


person, and so my lips are sealed.” 

** Promise or no promise, I would not let any- 
thing come between my husband's heart and 
mine. Of course, you will act as you think 
best, but I'm afraid you are adopting a foolish 
course,” 

**I should be tempted fiercely to follow your 
advice if I knew where my husband has gone,” 
Barbara said, miserably ; “ bub to no one else 
will T give any explanation.” 

“Very well; but you should remember this is 
a censorious world, and when it is rumoured 
that Mr. Cameron has left you, there will be not 
a few who will blame you bitterly, bint and say 
cruelly unjuet things.” 

“Oh! but he will return!” ehe cried, 
desperately ; “he surely cannot mean to make 
this parting final, He loved me so deeply, he 
had no such happy hours as those he spent with 
me. Oh! say you believe he will return?” and 
she grasped her friend’s ekirts with mad 
entreaty. ‘How can I live without him? You 
do not know how dear he is to me; but eurely 
he who read my heart so well must guess, and 
when he dwelle upon that thought he will re- 
lent. Tell me you believe that, if you would 
= from madness ; tell me he is coming 

l ” 

Mrs. Merton was far from hoping or believing 
such a thing, but she could not add to the 
anguish of the piteous face lifted to hers; she 
could not crush out-ali hope from that bleeding 
heart. So she held the fragile figure close to 
her own bosom whilst she said,— 

"My dear, men are strange, unreaconable 
creatures, and apt to be vexed by trifles; no 
doubt when Mr, Cameron has bad time for reflec- 
tion he will acknowledge his own folly, and 
hasten back to you. And when he comes, dear, 
you must not meet him with reproaches,” 

**As if I could, when all my heart {s aching 
for him!” cried Barbara. “Ob! how good you 
aretome! I seem to have known you so long, 
and to have trusted you always so implicttly, 
that I cannot reallee two days ago we were 
strangers. Must you g°? Oh! but you will 
come again t” 


. Merton. 
“Weeks slipped by, and Sapte Sa aoe 
to endure the cruel speeches I hea 


about Dalsy ; but being « 
to appear hardened. Then 
lines to us from our darling, preying our for- 
giveness, and telling us that 
bring her back to d until 
as hie wife ; but this could not be yet for many 
reacovs. Her passionate pleadings for pardon 
and pity, her vain attempt to excuse Ais villany, 
almost broke my heart. 

“ Then her father determined to go in search of 
her ; and as I would not be left alone, we sold 
all our goods and started for Germany. But we 
never succeeded in following up the clue we bad; 
so at last we were compelled to return to Eng- 
land, and as all old associations, oa. 
ances had grown hateful to us, we d to 
eettle here, where our child’s shame and our 
sorrow are alike unknown.” 

*' And have you never heard of her since!" 
asked Barbara, pl b 

“No; whether she lives or no we cannot tell ; 
but we have heard that Mr. Disney bas returned 
to bis home, and {s soon te marry a wealthy 
cousin, Now let me go; recalling these things 
has made me unfit for any society but my own.” 

She rose, and without another word the 
room, and Barbara lay alone with her misery until 
the sun went down. Then Ann told her Mr. 
MiGs vous, endl cher cbjedthog, bes asttre went 

She rose, ter wen 
down to meet her father; he was looking 
extremely worried, and after kissing her hastily, 
he sald,— 

* This is a very nasty affair, Barbara ; it seems 
to me that all my children are destined to bring 
me trouble instead of comfort.” 

She was too miserable to respond bitterly——too 
miserable, indeed, to resent anything that might 
be said to her. 

‘*T have brought a letter from that scamp,” 
her father continued. 

She suddenly woke to life and energy, and, 
stretching out her hand, demanded he should 





give it her. But he retained possession of {t until 
he had concluded his remarks. 





“Yes, later in the day; and rest assured I 
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‘*Ip is addressed to me, and I have shown it 
to his lateemployera, feeling I owed that to them. 
Of course they will fill his place as quikkly aa 
posible, If at any future time he shouid 
return he will find it very a ffisult to. prooure 
cwployment.” 

* Give me the letter!” the unhappy girl sald 
agaiv, with barely suppressed fierceness, and her 
father placed it in her bande. 

It was short and to the purpose. 


‘“Srr,—By this time you will have learned I 
have left my wife aud home for ever. Let me 
say, before I go further, that I have destroyed 
all clue to my whereabouts, that even should 
you (by some improbable chance) discover me, I 
would not return to Northminster for all the 
wealth of C. cosua. 

“Tam now seeking a situation as far removed 
as possible from old scenes, old friends ; and ob- 
taining that I will forward you, from time to 
time, rage ag be used in bebalf of your 


d ter—my 
“Understand that no blame attaches to her, 
if you choose, that [ have wearied of 
her—belfeve anything but that she is guilty of 
avy misdemeanour, any offence against me—she 
fs all that is good and pure, 
“Nvasnt Cameron,” 


Bai bara reads the cruel words, and then, with 
alow moan of bitterest pain, let the paper fall 
from her nervous fingers, and turned her face to 
the wall as thought she sought to bide ber awful 
woe, even from her father, 

He was touched by her silent anguish ; he had 
expected loud cries and bitter tears, 

** Barbara,” be sald, “ of course we are all very 
gileved for you, but we always told you no good 
would come of your marriage.’ 

‘Iam notlikely to forget that,” she answered, 
heavily, ‘bat you must understand, father, I 
will hear no word epoken against him. In this 
unbappy matcer I am alone to blame.” 

"We take that statement with a grain of salt, 

Oh! I wish to Heaven you had been less obsti- 
pate; you could have saved us so much anxiety 
bai you chosen,” 
’ “My home was not « very happy one,” wearily, 
“and come what may I have the memory of 
three months of perfect joy, upon which to dwell 
through all my life |” 

‘* What are you going to do!” he demanded 
impstiently, ‘' You can’ atay here.” 

‘But that is what I intend doing; if he 
retarns he will be so diesppoioted to find me 
gone away. I am not afraid.to be alone, I 
would rather be alone. And oh! if you can, 
prevent apy of the others coming here. I cannob 
meet them. I wish neither for condolence nor 
assistance,” 

“You are as headstrong as ever. Will nothing 
ever break your pride?” 

“Am I proud+” with a ghost of a emile. 
“Heaven kaows I have emall reason to be. No, 
no, father, you misunderstand me. I am thinking 
only of the cruel things others will say of him, 
regardless of my presence ; and just now, in my 
weakues*, I feel I caunot listen to them and 
remain calm.” é 

“I am afreid,” Mr, Moriiz sald, ry 
“that we must trouble you to vrs ge ay 
Morrow; we want to talk matters over, Of 
course, if you would rather, the diecuseion can 
te beld at home,” 

“Oh! no, no! I could not go out yet, I 
can’t meet curlous eyes, and I won't. If a 
meeting is really nececsary you must come here, 
only remember that I have already decided what 
. oti Ob, father! father! for love’s sake be 

iB 

“You alienate my heart from you, Barbara, 
by your persistest obstinacy, I am truly grieved 
thas this thimg should have hap;ened to you, 
both fur your sake and my own, It will causes 
greab scandal,” 

After a little while he left her, and she crept 
upstairs again to her room. 

Ann, with the curiosity of her class, supect- 
log something of Importance had way- 
laid her on the stairs, and ssid srcfully,— 





“How quiet the houre is with the master 


away. ry you know when he is coming back, 
mse’am?” 

With her hand pressed hard u her bosom 
she answered, — ie 


’ 

“ Mr. Cameron is away on important business, 
which will occupy him some considerable time,” 
and, as she went op, she heard the girl cough 
| ae tia and knew her tale was nob be- 


The next morning, when Ann took up her 
coffee, she said,— 
** It's funny master hasn't wrote yet, ma’am f”’ 

“ He is doubtless too busy ;” and then she hid 
her face among her pillows and prayed to die. 

Oh! the ceaseless agony of the long, slow 
hours—the torture of listening for a step that 
never came—a voice that never sounijed In the 
familiar rooms, 

He was gone from her ; and at times she told 
herself he would never return—that she should 
never look upon his living face again. She had 
much to bear In those days, taunt and re- 
proaches from her family, William not failing to 
add his mite—ill-disguised eneers and imperti- 
nent questioningsfrom ac quaintauces and pupils; 
but she held on her way bravely. 

“He will learn the truth at last,” she said. 
“It I had not such a hope I should break down 
ubterly,” 

She refused most emphatically to leave her 
home as her relatives wished, and almost com- 
manded, 

“ No,” ashe sald, ateadily ; “he must not re- 
turn to find me gone.” And, night after night 
she lit her lamp, and placed it so that its light 
fell broad and fall upon the window, “If he 
comes he will understand that I am waiting and 
watching for him,” she whispered to her weary 
heart; avd then she would shiver aud grow 
tick with dread, leat all her waltingand watch- 
fog should be vain. 


———— 


CHAPTER III. 


Tr was at the close of a sultry July day that a 
msn went wearily down a varrow, but respect- 
able street in Liverpool towards the place he 
called home. He was a young mau, although 
there were lines of terrible pain upon his face; 
bis brow was furrowed, and in the dark eyes 
there was a look of irremedisable woe. He walked 
listleasly along, his head a little bent; one or 
two women turned to look after him with a 
quick feeling of sympathy; he was so young 
to wear that hopeless, heart-broken expreseion, 
and they thought of their own sons growing up 
into manhood, and wondered if trouble would 
change them ae it had evidently changed him. 
But he wen» on, careless and unconscious of al! 
until a voice behind him said, — ’ 

“ Mr, Cameron |’ 

He turned and saw a slim, neat)y-clad figure. 

** Js it you, Daisy?” 

“Yea; I am so glad I overtook you,,as Mrs. 
Dexter is out, and I have the key of the house; 
we thought you would not come back so early.” 

*T was too tired to walk, and have come 
straight from the shop; let me carry your 
basket ?” 

“Oh no! thank you, ft isn't beavy,” and she 
glanced pitifully into his worn fae There was 
something very appealing, very mournful in the 
grey eyes that reminded him of Barbarn’s, and 
she had a suppressed manner, nob usual in one 
so young, for she could not have been more than 
two-and-twenty; her voico wa: never lifted 
from that quiet, ead monotone in which she had 
addressed him, and the fnexpressible moornful- 
ness of her face accorded well with her tones, 

Reaching @ neat, prim house of two atoreys, 
she proceeded to unicck the door, and then 
led the way to a coeily-furnist ei sitting-room. 

"You look so tired,” she said, with the self- 
possession of a much older woman. ** You must 
let me ged your tea for you at once, and if you 
will take it here I will get my sewing.” 

He agreed to do so, and went away to " tidy 
up ” himeelf, as hie landlady would have termed 
it 

When he came down again Daley was cutiiog 
bread-and-butter; she had brought out some 





crisp lettuces and a few radishes to tempt hie very 
poor appetite. He sat down and looked a trifle 
curfously at her, 

“I never can guess what relationship exits 
between you and Mrs, Dexter.” 

“As a matter-of-fact none. I met ber quiie 
accidentally, and was able todo hera ema!l service, 
for which she was inordinately gratefu'. I was 
then secking a situation, end she proposed I 
should come bere and help her with the lodgers. 
I was only too glad to do #0,” 

** You are an orphan?” 

** No,” she said, with a swift and paioful blash, 
“Tam not an orphan,” and he felt instinctively 
the subject was a painful one. 

“ Forgive me,” he said, gently, “ forgive me if 
I have hurt you,” and he laid a sympathe. ic hand 
upon bers, “I am afraid you, too, have suffsred 
much,” 

“Yea,” she said, with a quick-drawn breath, 
“but much of my sorrow was of my own work- 
fog.” 

She was so agitated that she turned «wiftly 
from him, and going towards the window leaned 
out, striving the while for calmness, Then she 
spoke, and her voice was so faint he could scarcely 
hear it, 

“ It ian’t wire to dwell upon the past, it Is over 
and done with, although, alas! the reulte of 
bygone sins, bygone follies, remain wich us to 
the last.” 

A moment later she spoke again, in a more 
natural and + quable tone. 

“Do you know, Mr, Cameron, Mrs, Dex'‘er fs 
sorely exerelsed in her mind concerning you! 
You are eo unlike all former lo¢ gers, so different 
to Messrs. Todd and Hunter, that she imegines 
all sorts of things about you—weaves quite a 
halo of romance round you.” 

“There has been very little romatcea in my 
life. For a short time I foolishiy heped that [ 
had found happiness; but just when my folly 
was at ite height, I learned my bitter mistake.,’’ 

“Tam very eorry,” she said, simply, her ead 
asd tender face taking an added touch of te ndes- 
ness; “ what a cruel world it ls at best!” 

He sat toying with hie tea awhile, then hs 
asked, suddenly, — 

“ What does Mrs. Dexter say of me?” 

“So many things, I can scarcely remember a!!, 
One idea is that you are the son of a gentleman, 
and have left your home on account of some 
family quarrel; another that you have had 
disappointment in love."’ 

* I was born In my present grade ;” then, heai- 
tatingly, “ would you be surprised to hear me say 
Iam married?” 

* Married 1” she ejaculated, 
where is your vife?” 

“TI have vot seen her elnce April last,” he said, 
heavily. ‘'I sball never see her again; but I 
love her with all my life and soul!” 

“ And yet you left ber?” 

* There was vo other course open to me,” and 
in a few hurried words he told his story, for that 
night the craving for ey mpathy was too strong to 
be repressed. : 

Daisy listened pitifully, but when he had 
ended said,— 

“J don’t think you had sufficient evidence 
of her geiitt! Oh! Mr. Cameron, go back to 
her ! 

“No,” he ssid, doggediy, “I have left her 
free. Don’t think harshly of her, Daisy; she- 
only did not know her own heart, and so she 
wrecked our two lives.” 

* You have not left her free. 
so while you live 1” 

She would have eald more but at that moment 
Mra. Dexter entered, and the daye following 
Nugent gave no opportunity for resewing the 
convereation. 

Bat Dafey pondered over his story whilet 
she went about her work, and determined to 
plead the young wife's cause when chence 
allowed. 

She had suffered herself eo bitterly that hex 
sympathies were enlarged, and even if Barbara 
had sinned who was ebe to caso a stone at her} 

With Barbara the summer days seemed end- 
less; each one found her more lonely, more 
hopeless. Her relatives had gradually with- 


** Mr, Cameror, 


How can she be 
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érawn themselves from her, and she knew folks 
eyed her askance, 

But she-held on her way steadily ; day after 
@ay watching for the wanderer's return, and 
night after night the lamp that was to light him 
home burned brightly. 

To al), and through all, Mrs. Mertcn clung to 
her, and defended her agaiast che malicious 
gossip of neighbours, but much of it reached 
Barbara through Ann's kindly agency. 

There was a cruel change in young Mra, 
Cameron, and the likeness between her and 
Dalay grew more apparent ; the fresh bloom had 
left her face, her figure had grown woful!y thio, 
her step was slower, more uncertain, and all the 
gracious pride had gone from her demeanour, 

She was, indeed, the very ghost of her old 
self, and = that they were wilfully. bilnd, her 
relatives must have seen she wa; terribly ill. 

One day she walked to the Botanic Gardens, 
and sitting down under a wide spreading cedar 
reviewed ail her past conduct, and tri -d to judge 
herself impartially. Sie knew herself so inno- 
cent of guile, and yet it was evident that Nugent 
thought otherwise, aod she strove to guess the 
real reason for bis abrupt and cruel departure, 

As she sat brooding over her loss, locging in 
her despatring heart for death to come and end 
s'l, she heard a step, and glancicg swiftly up saw 
Laurence Carden. 

The sight of a friendly face was Indeed wel- 
come, and rising, she gave him her hand. The 
changsin her was so marked, the fearful ravages 
gricf had made in her so pronounced, that the 
man who loved her so ruthlessly was-silent with 
emotion, 

She smiled wistfally, pathetically. 

“You think me changed, Mr, Carden t” 

He muttered some inarticulate reply, and she 
hastened to add,— 

“There is nothing really serious the matter 
with me, only I am always weary now, from 
moraing to night, and my heart bas such an 
uncomfortable way of throbbiag madly, then 
seeming to cease beating.” 

* Barbara |! Barbara |” he said, vainly tryfog 
to keep the lova from his voice, “dues no ons 
care that you are dying inch by iach?” 

‘I think some would be glad to hear of my 
death. I have disgraced them all, Since he 
went,” with a pitiful break in her voice, *'I have 
been very lonely.” 

“Ob, my dear! oh! my poor dear!” he 
cried, 

She shrank back dismayed and afraid, bat he 
had ost all power of self-control, and went on, 
parslonately, — 

‘*Why were you so cold to me in the old days? 
Why were you so deaf to my entreaties? If 
you had but listened you would uow have been 
my honoured and happy wile. Barbara, my 
darling, I have not changed. I love you still.” 

White as death she confronted him, a simple 
digalty in her mien that held him elleat whilst 
she spoke. 

“Mr. Carden, I was glad to see you, hoping you 
came as a friend ; but the kindoess 1 hoped for 
has been denied me, After such words as yours 
we mous} be strangers.” 

She turned as if to go, but he barred the 

way. 
“ You shall hear me,” he said, fierc-ly; “I 
have waited too long for this hour. Barbara, 
in all the world you stand alone; your relatives 
hold aloof, your husband has wearled of and 
deserted you.” 

She tried to speak, but the poor pale Hps 
could frame no articulate word. And he went 
on ruthlesely. 

“Time was when you scorned my love, when, 
because you believed yourself so secure in 
Nugent Cameron’s affectiop, you put me aside as 
@ nolsesome createre. Perhaps the cruelty was 
unconscious, but it was none the less hard to 
bear, You Iaid my life waste for me, and gave 
yourself gladly to one whose shallow nature I 
knew all two well. I dreaded an hour of 
awakening for you; it has come, You are cast 
out of his heart aud memory.” 

“Ohi” she moaned. ‘‘He loves me ‘still, he 
loves me still! Have pity upon me.” 

"Pityt” he cried, “Does not all my heart 





ache for you? Is not my life all yours! 04, 
my darling, my darling! come away with me. 
In some place where we are unknown I will teach 
you forgetfulness of past pain, I will so en- 
compass you with my love that it shall compel 
yours.” 


She looked at him a moment In a dazed way, 
but half-comprehendiug the gist of his proposal. 
Then the truth rushed upon her with over- 


whelming force, and s fierce light leapt iato the 


t gre 8, 
ore Let sae ghee” she ssid, swiftly; “this is 
too much! Surely my loneliness and sorrow 
should have protected me from such gross 
outrage as this. Stand aside, Mr. Carden, or I 
will call for assistance.” 

"You will do nothing of the kind,” he said, 
with calm assurance, “for your own sake ; you 
would only cor Ml wie trouble. Our names 
have been too long linked together.” 

“What do you mean?” she interrupted ; 
and stayed her steps as he had intended she 
should, 

He answered insolently,— 

“Why, all Northminster knows that Nugent 
Cameron left his home because of your par- 
tiality to me.” 

She gazed at him with dilated eyes. 

“TJ don’t understand,” she panted ; and her 
hands met together fn so tight 8 clasp that the 
dainty gloves she wore were split across the 


ma, 

His voice struck on the balmy air with cruel 
inclsiveness, : 

" He porary you were b wait x! him, that 
you repented your marriage an mged for 
freedom, eo that you might give yourself to 
me,” 


Still with that haggard look on her face, that 
wild light fn her eyes, she asked,— 

“What cause had I given him to think so 
ill of me? Ob! I will seek him out, kneel to 
him, and confess all, He will be sorry when 
he knows how he has misjudged me; he will 
love me the more for my suffering,” all the 
while epeabing 0 though to some third person. 

“He has hidden himeslf so securely and 
perfectly from all you will never find him, or 
finding him, he would not listen to your word, 
because he believes be has proof of your infi- 
delity.” 

"Oh, Heaven !” she wailed, “ But this is worse 
than death.” 

“Listen to me again,” said Laurence’s per- 
suasive voice. ‘‘I don’t care now if you hear 
the truth of the matter ; I would rather, indeed, 
you should learn it from my lips. When you 
married N agent Cameron I swore to win you from 
him, or separate you forall time. I have done 
80. ” 


He paused as if expecting some reply, but as 
none came he went on,— 


‘I thought when he failed you, your heart go? 


would turn to me, So I bided my time, and my 
chance came; your brother forged my name, but 
I would not expose him because I saw how he 
might be made my useful ally and tool. So I 
wrote requesting you to meet me here; but I 
also wrote to Cameron, him if he would 
know hie wife as she was, he should be in the 
Gardens at half-past two the following day. 
From subsequent events I gather he was here, 
although unseen by us. On that occasion I made 
my manner impressive and solicltous ; I placed 
the proofs of your brother’s guilt in your hands 
with all ostentation.” 

‘Hush !” said the white-faced woman ; “you 
are maddening me. How could you weave so 
devilish a plot!” Her poor, trembling hands 
strayed to herthroat and rested there as if to 
ease that dreadful sense of suffocation. 

““T did ft all for love of you,” he Pere 
going nearer, ‘‘ You are dearer to me than life 
or honour ; I would sink to depth of mean- 
nesa or treachery if ia the end I could win your 
love, Barbara, he is lost to you for ever; be 
reasonable, and listen to me.” 

She shrank back still further. “If for one 
moment I forget my duty to him, or fail ia my 
@evotion to him, may Heaven io its m take 
mein that moment to itself before I 2 wy 





soul with worse crime. Now let me go. Ob, 
Heaven! I think you have killed me.” 


tion in his love, 

How Barbara reached ber home she cou!d 
not tell ; but at last she reached the shelter of 
ed she migh sles. ame an bape at 
pray might never of 
Nagent’s return had Bee fn ‘Hs held her 
guilty of a great wrong, knew how sternly 
he segendel eaytilan approaching treachery and 

"He will never forgive me—-never wish to see 
me again," she muttered to her despairing heart. 
"Perhaps he has even learnt to hate me. And 
now there is nothing left me but to die!” 

She strove to learn resignation; but her 
whole sou! crled out against the harshness of her 
lot, She was Innocent, why should she suffer | 
She was young, why should she be unhappy?” 

‘After that meeting with Laurence Carden 


languld, 

who had been so trim and dainty her attire. 
She grew foattentive to her pupils, regardless of 
their errors, unpunctual in her attendance upon 
them and presently their number began to de- 
crease with great rapidity. 

In vain her parents and Mrs. Merton reasoned 
with her ; she listened spathetically to rebuke: 
or entreaties ; answered yea aud nay mechani- 
cally, but made no changes in her mode of life. 

Each found her paler, thinner, weaker, 
more hopeless (if that were possible), more 

to pass away from « world she had found 
pen, She would see no doctor, would take 
no remedies—in this alone she was obstinate. 

‘* He must wich me dead,” she eald, patheti- 
cally. ‘‘lam hastening to obey his wish! ” 

“Bat, my dear!” urged Mrs, Merton, *' thiok 
of his remorse when he learns your innocence, 
and has no longer the power to repair the wrong 
he is dolog sy 

Barbara's answer was to unlock her desk and 
take from ft a little packet of notes. 

“These stand between me and want,” she 
said, “I have not touched them, because he sect 
them, and I used to hope one day to place them 
all in his bands again, Bat he will not grudge 
them for my burlal, I give them into your 
charge, because you will use them properly.” 
Then she sank down in her chair and hid her 
face among the cushions, saying,— 

** How long, oh, Heaven! how long, before I 





n” 


CHAPTER lV. 
Tue next day she could not leave her bed. 


“'Tois is the of the end,” she said 
to Mrs. Merton, with a smile infinitely more ead — 
than tears. ‘‘ He will soon be free now.” 


Now thoroughly alarmed, her parents Insisted 
a Gitagin et , who looked grave over 
patient, and shook his head with all due 

solemnity. 

“Your daughter's Mllness is more mental than 
physical, and uolees the strain upon her Is re- 
moved I can do nothing for her.” 

They cast about in their own minds how best 
to restore her to health; but no cunning!y- 
devised scheme effected this p and ber 
one plea was, ‘Oh, leb me see before I 
diei” Then they inserted advertisements In al) 
the most popular papers, eutreating Nugent to 
return, bub no answer ever came, and they were 
compelled to stand helplessly by, watching ber 
drifiing away from them, 

One hos she Pare with loosely-clasped 
hands, closed looking so like to death 
that Mrs. Merton stopped‘ her own breath to 
listen. for those faint respirations to tell ber 
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Barbara till lived. Her face was very placid, 
aad her bosom so qulet it did not seem to heave; 
the watcher bent ove: her. 

* Barbara |" 

Tae heavy white lids were wplified, the great 
grey eyes opened with dim yearvirg in their 


deoths, 

“ Wht is it?” she asked, feebly. 

« There is one who has done you great wrong, 
and now waits to remedy that wrovg. Will you 
eee him $” 

‘You mean Laurence Carden. Why should 
Tees him? How can he atone for hia sin? Can 
he briog my husband back? Can he give ms 
hope and life again!” she asked, with 
bloterness, ‘'No, no; do nop let him come to 
me 1” 

“But he fs so urgent in his entreaty ; he will 
nvt be denied access to you,” 

“Will you sll conspire against my peace? 
Hava I not suffered enough already that you 
would inflict freah pain?” 

"My dear, I pray you to see him, for your 
own sake ; is may be that this very day may be 
moxde the beginning of good times for you.” 

“That fs mot likely,” Barbara said, wearily. 
“Bub do as you please; I am too weak ‘to 
atruggle with your will.” 

Mrs. Merton went downstairs to Laurencs, 
‘' You miay come, bub be very gentle with her ; 
don’t allow yourself t2 lose control over your 
feelings.” 

Hes followed her to the pretty, dainty room 
where Barbara lay. . She turoed upon her pillows 
as they entered, and, fixing her eyes upon Lau- 
rence aaid,— Oe ges" 

“ Are you a ; 
your revenge is complete now t"” 

He knelt down by har -bed, and hid his face 
upon the coverlet.. The change: in her was so 
great_at almost to unman him, Was this pale, 
wan creature the Barbara he had known and 
loved? The hollow cheeks, the sunken eyes, the 
wasted hands that once had been so prettily 
dimpled and plump, were all so contrary to the 
picture he had cherished ; the faint, low voice 
had no likeness to the clear decisive tones he 
remembered! Was it true his sin was slowly 


# 








work! Surely 


swapping away her life? 


‘* Barbara,” he said, brokenly, “ forgive me |’ 

" Ip is such au easy thing toask,” she answered, 
with weary scorn of him, “ but it is very hard to 
grant. You have epofled my life, robbed me of 
Nogent’s love, taken my health, my strength 
from me, made my name & reproach to my people, 
and yet you say ‘Forgive me!’ If you could 
briog my darling back, if you conld give me 
again all I prized, and all that I have lost, I 
py pardon the load of sorrow you have made 
me bear,” 


homeward, an 
articles into bt nae Sung started at 
once on his self-appointed task. 

_ It wag no pre Sagy Aes Bo great a lapse of 
time, to find a to Nugent Cameron's hiding- 
with the hokey wr alitoed, hich he had 

"9 
obtained from Mr. Moritz. 
He had ascertained that the place in question 
was a village about seven miles distant from 





Liverpool, aud he started at once for the place, 
passe my fe & little what employment Cameron 
would ia such a locality. 

Toen he reflected that the postmark proved 
nothing; that probably in his desire to lose 
biaself to all who koew or had an iatersst in 
bia he would travel miles from his real dwelling- 
place to-post those remittances ho was always co 
careful to send. 

At the close of an extremely hot day he 
reached Altisford, and, after leaviog his port- 
manteau at the village inn, walked iu the direc- 
tion of the post-office, 

It was not difficult to find, as the place con- 
alsted only of one long, straggling strest, and the 
posbmistress was also proprietress of the general 
shop, where one could purchase anythiog, from 
treacle to tine, 

He eo aud was immediately pounced 
upon by a bright, bustling listtle womav, who 
declared she would be most happy to answer any 
inquiries he wiehed to make. 

“Had she noticed a tall, dark fellow 
among her customers?” he asked, breaking into 
his subject without any preface whatever. ‘‘He 
would, perhaps, only appear at stated Intervals 
—ssy, once a mouth; but that the man he 
pam, visited Altisford he felt quite 
assured,” 


her Sean Souk et caprioner i sheagantulonas 
ace an ex of ‘alness, 
She passed her hand across her brow in a medi-: 
tative fashion ; then she said,— 
bat hada wot vision ahemtbcbaing. rey young: 
mot s very young: 
He looked careworn and heggard. I hopeshe 
hasn’t been guilty of any offence, sir, for I rather 
took a fancy to him.” 
I have good news for him,” 
Laurence answered, although a swift pang shot 
through his heart when he thought that perhaps 
Nugent would only learn his wife's innocence 
when she had passed away from him for ever. 
“Tell me what you can of him. [I will make it 
worth your while.” 

“*T don’s know that I can tell you anything 
further. He does not live at or near Altisford— 
of that I'm dure. Nelther do I know his name ; 
and, after all,'sir, the man I mean may nob be 
the man you want. This stranger has a small 
sear on the right cheek bone, and the paler 
and more fagged he is the plainer the scar 
shows,” 

**You have proved his identity beyond a 
doubt. Now, have you no idea from whence he 
comes ¢” 

“None at ail, sir; bat if you like to leave a 
message for him, in the event of his coming 
again, I shall be happy to deliver it.” 

“Thank you. ere seems nothing else for 
me to do;” and drawing out a card ho scribbled, 
“Return to Northminster at once, All can be 
explained. Make no delay, 1s B—— is dan- 
gerously il).—L. 0.” 

The next day he wenb to Liverpool, from 
whence he wrote Mrs. Merton he believed he 
had found a clue to Nugent Osameron’s hiding 


place. 

But day followed day {fn fruitless searching, 
and jeach day found Barbara weaker, © whiter, 
thinner, nearer the Valley of the Shadow. 

Laurence Carden began to lose hope, and 
wae fain to acknowledge himself defeated. He 
had employed the services of a detective, who 
had traced Nugent to Liverpool, and there lost 
him ; and ft seemed to both men that he must 
have succeeded In quitting the country under 
an assumed name, and so disguised as to be un- 
traceab] 


The messages Mrs, Merton sent Laurence 
T rged upon him the bd i ot seadior 
a necessity ivg 

poe definite statement, “ae Barbara fe dying 
ote deferred ; for Heaven's sake end this 
a’ joa 

Day after day the tired grey eyes looked the 
question she could not ask,— 

Have you news of him? Is he com ° 

Day after day those who held her dear looked 
away from her as they answered ‘' No,” because 
the misery on her face was so cruel to see. 

“He will not come in “time,” she said, and 


turned to the wali with a pathetic gesture of 
utter wearlness and woe, 

Bat ane eveoiog when Lyurencs was walking 
to his hotel, he caught eight of a distany figure 
which, despite its stoop, seemed strange!y familiar 
to him. 

With fast beating heat. be hastened after it, 
and the nearer he drew the more assured he was 
that he had found hi: man. 

But he did nob attempt to join him; he 
merely ‘kept him well fn view, ani following 
down a aide street, aaw him pause outelde a 
small, neat-looking house. 

As he hesitated on the threshold hie profile 
was well towards Laurence, aud although the 
latter had been quite assured he was following 
Cameron, fb was somewhat of a shock to hive 
that assurance confirmed. 

He saw Nugent enter the house, and stood 
still himself, pondering what to do, or how to 
approach him. 

Now he had found him a wild temptation 
seized him to turn back @nd say no word that 
should restore him to Batbara. He was not o 
good or Wneselfish man and Ir seemed cruelly 
hard to him that he should be compelled to 
relinquish all he had 20 labotired madly to gain. 

Bat then came the memory of a white fac: 

‘which Death séemed’ to have set his sea! : 
of grey eyes dusk with anguish, and he heard 
agalo that weak, etitreating voice, saying,— 

“Teil bim I watt for him ; that I die hourly 
of tay suspense and pein. Hasten ! hasten ! or 
he will come too late!” 

“He started, and walked quickly towarde Mrs. 
Dexter's. The door was opened by Daisy, and 


even fn the hurry and confusion of his mind he 


noticed the siogular likeness she bore to Barbara. 

“T want to sve Mr. Cameron,” he sald, huskily. 
"Will you tell him my business is so important 
as to admit no delay?” 

The girl bade him enter, and went away to de- 
liver his meesage. In a few moments he heard 
steps outside, and then a voice, that said,— 

I hope you will not detaia me long. Great 
—— | you!” as Laurence turued and revealed 


The hate and rage in Nugent's eyes were 
terrible to see. ‘Involuntarily he clenched his 
hand aud went s step nearer. 

“Have you not done me wrong enough already 
but you must find me oub and glory in my 


"Bo quiet; I have come from her !” 

" Qaiet!”’ all his long repressed fary breaking 
forth. “ We are face to face now, and abe Is uot 
here to stay my hand, If you have any manhood 
left reply to that!” and he struck him acrose 
the cheek. 

Laurence Carden was no coward, but he stayed 
his hand then, remembering the great wrong he 
had done this prematurely aged man. 

“T will not retort In like manner,” he sald, 
his voice strained and hoarse with bis efforts at 
repression. ‘There will be time enough to seitle 
our difference when she is dead! If you would 
see her alive vee rand tp at once!” 

N it sbepped > 

" Dying 1” he eaid, wildly and half-doubtiagly. 

He had eeen Barbara last in the flush of youth 
and health; how could he think of that fresh 
young life as belong nearly ended} In that 
moment’s anguish he recalled all her bygone 
tendernese—her prebry, dainty ways; ard if he 
had cherlshed any auger against her he did 20 no 


longer. 

re her all her supposed offence, and 
remembered only he loved her. Like one In a 
dream he heard Laurence speak agaia,— 

“You can’t leave here uatl! half- past nine ; let 
me beguile the time by giving you ax account of 
my villainy (for so I suppose you will term. It) 
and your credulity. First let me say that I loved 
and ove your wife with all the strength of an 
undisciplined nature ; and even now, could I be 
assured thab in the end I should win her hear', 
I would go to'grea‘or lengths than I have already 
gone. But I cannot endure she should die before 
my eyes.” 

Then word by word he told his story, nob 
omitting one revolting detail—not sparing him- 
self, rather seeming to take a flippant pleasure in 
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** posh!” SAID THE WOMAN; “ YOU ARE MADDENING MB, 


recording each phase of his stategy, and keeping 
his eyes bent the while upon bis most unhappy 
companion, who eat as one dazed, not yet com- 
prehending the extent of his woe, or able to 
understand fully how terribly he had wronged 
the woman he called wife, 

Laurence looked at him with some contempt. 

* Do you understand what I have sald?” 

“Tam trying to,” he answered, in a far-away 
manner; ‘‘and Iam wondering if sha will ever 
forgive me,” 

‘Who can tell? You should have been more 
trustful. More than oneinnocent creature has been 
condemved to death by circumstantial evidence, 
Now, Cameron, you and I are enemies; 
when you are restored to common sense you will 
be the first to acknowledge 1, and demand retri- 
bution. Very wel), you know where to find me. 
The old house at Northminster will shelter me 
to-night, and until such time as you may seek 
to see me. I shall not rau away, but whilet 
Barbara lives our hate shall be suppressed—for 
her sake,” 

Yes,” the other assented, drearily, “ let it bs 
wo;” and he scarcely seemed to heed that 
Laurence Carden was taking his leave. 

He eat silent and solitary until Daisy entered 
with a m to the effect that his tea waa 
spoiling. In a lame and halting fashion he told 
her Laurence Carden’s story, and ended by an 
appeal to her friendship and sympathy, praying 
her to go to Northminster with him. 

“You nursed Mrs, Dexter through a long 
illness; why not Barbara?” 

“Oh 1” ehe cried, “ you do not know who or 
whatIam, Mr. Oameron, I am no fit com- 
panion for a true’ and honest woman, I am a 
castaway—a poor, sinful creature, whose whole 
life ie blighted by one false atep—by a mad and 
unreasoning love. I never thought to teil my 
story to any, but your request compels me to do 
so. ‘Let me confess all, and then you shall decide 
whether or not I go with you.” 

In the same dazed way he listened to that low 
and broken voice telling its pitiful story—the 





story of love defiled and trust betrayed: of a 
life all broken and marred to gratify a man’s 
fleeting desire. 


CHAPTER V. 


Daisy leaned on the windew-sill with her face 
turned from him, whilst her voice went on 
monotonously ,— 

“I left my home for the sake of one who never 
really love? me, but all my heart was bis, and I 
was subservient to his every wish. He was a 
gentleman( by courtesy), and I the daughter of 
a tradesman; but from the first he seemed de- 
sirous of addressing me openly and honourably. 
He visited my parents, and eucceeded in winning 
their favour. He assured them that his relatives 
were willing to receive me, and in my blind faith 
I believed him. So matters stood until one day 
he showed mother a letter, which he said his 
mother had written, the purport of which was to 
invite me to their home. 

‘*How proud and es we all were! Ob, 
Heavens! if you knew ‘I worshipped him, 
how I thanked him with all my grateful heart, 
for stooping to love so poor a creature as I | 

“The night before my departure from home 
we walked together-in the dear old ways along 
which I shall never walk again; and when he 
told me the letter he had shown me was a forgery 
—that his friends utterly refused to acknowledge 
me, and would repudiate him if he ventured to 
marry me. I was so young, and he was more 
than all the world to me, so when he pleaded I 
would go away with him I listened, and listening, 
I feil. 

“Bat oh, when I bade the dear ones goodbye 
that next morning I thought I should break down 
and confess all—oh, that I had! oh, that 
I bed! But he was near me, whispering 
passionate words of devotion, comforting me in 
my shame and pain, So I turned my back upon 
my home, my innocence, and went with him. 

“He bad promised to marry me so soon as 








HOW COULD YOU WEAVE 80 DEVILISH a PLOT?” 


clreumstances permitted, and I believed he would 
keep his word, I need hardly say how he de- 
ceived me ; it would be folly to give you all the 
details of my after life, or to trace out, step by 
step, the signs of his decreasing passion, I woke 
at last to the knowledge that he had wearied of 
me, and would fain be free of me; I saw, st last, 
my sin in all its hideousness, and was half mad 
with remorse, 

“ Ab last the ent which I had long anticl- 
pated came, He told me he was returning to 
England, end, of course, should go alone; 
thas it wae time to sever any imaginary 
tie between us, and that if I evffered the 
misery was of my own working. Of couree | 
knew how euch unions as ours always end, | 
Mstened dully ; I seemed to bave lost all power 
of speech, and I believe in that first hour of 
desertion I was not conscions.of much pain, I 
heard him throughout, but uttered no 
or lament, I had got beyond both. even 
found myself wondering if, when he was gone, 
the dull ache In my heart would wake to keen, 
fierce life. I did not how it would be 
with me, How could I tell that day by day, 
hour by hour, my shame would eat deeper into 
my soul, to brand me, and set me spart from all 
good women—snatch from my outstretched 
hands any gift of love or kindness that might 
be offered them ?” 

Daisy paused then, and her breath came hard 
and fast from between her parted lips, but in a 
little time she was calm enough to resume. 

** You have heard all. Judge me, and say if J 
am a fit creature to minister toa pure woman | 
Say if in Heaven or earth there is forgiveness for 
such as 1?” 

Nogent rose, every manly feeling stirred to 
passionate, tender pity for her. He gently 
posre:sed himself of her smail, cold hands, and 
looking down upon the face which spoke rather 
of innocence than guilt, said,— 


(Continued on page 424.) 
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JOCELYN DREW RICHARD DE BURGH BEHIND A GREAT STONE AND WAITED WITH BEATING HEART, 


JOCELYN DE BURGH. 


—:0:— 


CHAPTER XI. 
IN THE STARSHINE WHITE OF A MOONLESS NIGHT. 


Naver till her dying day will Jocelyn de Burgh 
forget that walk, Up and up the steep hill path, 
dragging her father by the hand, ecarcely daring 
to pause for breath for fear each rock, each tree, 
might conceal some bela‘ed watcher ; wild with 
terror lest the dawn might come before Richard 
de Burgh was in safe hands, and she herself back 
unsuspected tn Castle de Bargh, 

The night was frosty and the stars shone clear 
though the moon had long since set. She shook 
with fear as they got out of the trees on to the 
bare mountain side where their moving figures 
must show black sgainst the sky. But there was 
no sign of a living being, no sound but their own 
hard breathiog as they breasted the hill. 

Richard de Burgh’s black fit was heavy on him; 
ret eon oo oe ph mm — e and Jocelyn 

ad no brea or or dra on. 
her hand like a tired child. soit 

She stopped short as came to the narrow 
open glen where the farmhouse lay. Here was 
the dangerous part. If Hugo had lefs any mea 
they would be here, 

— — ree yg de Burgh behind a great 
stone wai staring into the strange étar- 
light that was so clear, - 

She had done well to fear. Between her and 
the house was a black figure, motionless; be- 
tween it and her again, something that crouched 
low on the ground. The girl's heart leaped, It 
was Wolf, bat who was with him / 

, She saw the dog tifs bis head and sniff the 
‘aint sir that stirred ; then, with long, terrible 
bounds he came to them. She saw his — 
mouth in the starlight. Would he know her 
Like a flash she was in front of her father, but 
there was no need, The beast was jump- 
iog at her, trying to lick face, and the man 
who had stood behind him was running to her, 





Tt was Moore. 

“Mr. Richard!" he cried, softly, his face 
white in the strange light; ‘where have you 
been? Why did you leave the cave?” 

"1’ve come home,” Richard de Burgh said, 
blankly. And Jocelyn told Moore sharply all 
she knew, 

The man nodded, drawing her father’s arm 
through bis, 

“He didn’t know you; he’s worn out,” he 
whispered. “ He'll remember to-morrow, may- 
be, We've bad a bad night’s work up here ; but 
Nee but an accident, Not a eon) out, glory 

Jocelyn drew back with a shudder from the 
grey dog at her feet. Did Moore know what her 
father knew / 

“Te it true?” abe asked. “Is Price dead }" 

“ Dead as a doornail! He fell from the top of 
that rise—you can’t see; but it drops sheer to 
the glen, a hundred feet, There wae no question 
of a raid after that. They had turned our 
cottage inside out before,” bitterly," Mr, Hugo 
de Burgh and Lord Huntley.” 

“ Hantley!” the girl repeated, in surprise, 

Moore nodded. 

“It’s his land. But you'd best get home. 1’ll 
see to him. No one knows you're out! For we 
are ruined if they do. You've saved bim to-night, 


“No one knows,” Jocelyn said, slowly. Her 
was very heavy ae she turned away, Things 
were going so badly, and she herself was 20 he)p- 


less. 

“Oh! Hf I only had a little money, and could 
take him away and live qcletly somewhere, I 
would never think of the De Burghs’ again!” 
ehe thought, 

She stumbled for very wearlness as she went 
down the mountain-path. Somehow, ridiculous 
as it was, she had been sure her father would 
know her, and the disappointment wade her 
faint-hearted, 

“How long can it go on}” she wondered. 
“ Some day Hugo is sure to see me. I can’t get 





away without money, and so I mus} let my father 
live on the Mooree’ charity.” 

She had forgotten the need of caution in her 
sadness as sho went through the park to Castle 
de Burgh; forgotten that the late dawn was 
rising, and that her alight black figure was 
showing clearly against the frosted grass In the 
greyness of early mornirg. 

She saw no one as abe gained the side door 
and went through the quiet honee to her own 
rooms, nor did she dream that apyone had seen 

er. 

Too tired even to think, she undressed and 
went to bed for the few hours that remained 
before Mrs. de Burgh should want her. Yet a 
thought scung ber even while she dropped asleep. 
She wished that Lord Huntley, of Hollycroe, 
bad not been among her father’s pursuers. 

She was at her breakfast, pale and heavy-eyed, 
when Moyra burst fo. 

“Ten’t it awful?" she cried. “ There was 
man killed on the mountain last night. He fell 
cft a cliff. Father and Willle Huntley weot ous 
to tee if they could catch those distillere poach- 
log the deer, and Price slipped ; he was just 
ahead of them. And granny has an attack, and 
Gilbert is so worried. He says there will be an 
inquest, of course, and I haven’t seen father or 
Willie Huntley.” 

“How could you see Lord Huutley?" Mise 
Brown's lips were parched. 

“ He's here, he came home with father lasb 
night,” 

“ How did the man happen to fall?” Jocelyn 
faltered. 

“Oh! he just slipped! He was o long wey 
ahead of the otherr. They woke Gilbero lard 
night—ab least Willle did— and he is in an awful 
way. I don’t know why. He says be would 
rather his name were Brown than De Burgh— 
oh! I beg your pardon!” with shame at ber 
alip, 

“You needn't, I don’h mind.” Jucelyn sat 
listless and weary, Of course Gilbert wes an 
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oe it would mean so much talk about the 


oores, 

“You look awfully tired,” Moyra said with 
compassion. " Matthews said you were very late 
with Granny last night. Well, you needn't 
near her to-day, She’s ill, and I’ve sent for 


doctor,” 
“ Are they going to have an inquest to-day?” 
won't have one 


~Jdous knee Fe chop woul 
at a a only wou 
if they do, it would be a sod eaney tet 
ahe stopped and looked ab Jocelyn, 

“See here,” she went oa abruptly: “I sup- 
pes den kuow father wants me to marry Y Willis 

ao 

ny fiaseed ft. Why?” A sudden het ee | 
at her heart caught Jocelyn’s breath. “Tt 
eenselsss, for Lord Huntley of ate a was | 
nothing to her ; yet it was there. 


“ Well, he doesn't want it, and gee Tt “TS 
pursued Moyra, forlornly; ‘bub tr keeps | 
hoptag for ft all the same, and it wober ans? A] 


hard on me,” 
Jocalyn stared at the tablecloth, for” 
Bargh’s eyes — fall ts trouble, her 





“ Father will be busy to-day, and 
waut elther of us, she’s too ill, 
come, Twill take you ler a dtiva 
country. ” She clenched her hands hatd on her 
lap. “You will come, won't you? © 
alone, and I must go.” 

“TH come, if you're sure I cin orale 
She wondered what her out had to de with 
Lord Huntley; there did not seem ‘to be any” 
connection, 

“We'll go before lunch,” sald Moyra, "and 
stop ata littl inn I know. You rest now, you 
look done up. I must go to breakfast.” 

But Miss Browa could not rest, Iastead she 
gat behind her window curtains gazing out into 
the paved courtyard of Oastle de Burgh. There 
was a going to and fro of men, and presently a 
dogeard came to the door, a dogcart she knew. 
Had not ehe sat in it with Lord Huntley one 
evening, wrapped fu hie own fur-Hned overcoat } 
She drew the curtain close round her, as Lord 
Hantley came out and got into it, tall and good 
to see fa hie long driving-coat. He looked stern 
and troubled, but—she sprang away from the 
— as If ‘the heavy curtain could not hide 


Hugo de Burgh bimself was gettlog into the 
carriage beside Huntley, and as he did so he 
stared straight at her window. 

Was ib accldent? Jocelyn dared not think. 

But before her eyes in the fiesh was the man of 
whom Martha had bidden her beware ; line for 

dine as in her miniature, bub older and liker by 
many degrees to Alicia, 

Mias Brown stood shivering in her warm room 
as Hugo de Burgh drove away. 

“T belleve I’m frightened,’ she whispered, 
even the sound of her own voice was better than 
eflence, “deadly frightened! Id like to run 
away now this moment up to Glen Farm and get 
wy father and go out and beg in the streets ; 
anything rather than go on living here. Bat 
I'd ruin everything if I did, and play straight 
into Hugo’s hands besides, Oh! what eyes he 
haa in that calm sort of face! What should I 
do if I met him out with Miss de Burgh? I 
daren’t go. She shuddered uncontrollably, 

“Ob, I don’o know what to do!” she broke 
out, desperately. “TI know eo little, I feel as 
rer I were only one of the pieces on a chese- 

and someone else was playing the game. 
And I haven’t a soul in all the world to turn to, 
not even my own father.” 
‘ Miss de Burgh’s knock at her door startled 
er. 

* Aren’t you ready ?” she cried, standing fresh 
and fair in the doorway in a fur- trimmed driving 
cost. We ought to be off now.” 

“Are you sure I ought te got” Jocelyn was 
pale and her lip trembled, “If we met your 
father, don’t you think he might think I ought 
te be at home doing my work }’ 

*T’'m certain you ought to You're petting 
nervous and low with all cits staying In the 


house. As for my father,” drily, “I may as 
woll tell you the precies reason of this drive is 
that we can’t possibly meet him. He will be 
shut up at the at fuss all day, O-.herwise, I 
m Ay 
She huntied Rf cous into her outdoor things, 
and fastened a chinchilla fur cape of her own 
over the thin octet tn spite of protest. 
“T don’t want 6 make an involuntary Arctic 
cit or oud of tm the obaerysd, “it’s very 
~ Goms on, Gilbert kuows 
we're bo Te smoothe graany down if she 


. hi hyd aeteenk ches 
erences spirits ‘wen techy te Mn 


‘eart. ‘The Gea chome, and to Mors 
ay F took an opposite direction from 


i Swen holon ™ 3 Head,” “Mis de 
sald, eheerfulty, “ 4 thea we'll go for ® 
: si rceube the 
remem e 
Til try. What a 







me) geb a good lunch ab the 
inn: to'be fn two places: to-day,” 

) ‘Hag’s Head is golog to be 
our alt 


«Se was tired of mye 






teries, and another. 
 * Yeeaotly, ‘@ gay laugh, “That's Hi 
“Head th ig to @ sharply cut hill g 


‘stone hotme ia the inn, 
p's Head,’ tao. » Toey know 


days.” 

The troubled expression had left her face; 
instead, a look as of an adventurer who «sea his 
goal near, was on it, Jocelyn geced admiringly 
at her rosy fairnesa, even while she wondered 
jast why they had come. 

But Moyra de Burgh voucheafed no fnforma- 
tion even after they had been welcomed effu- 
slvely by the stout landlady, and treated to the 
best the house could afford. When even honey 
and cream had begun to pall on them, she rose 
briskly from the table, 

*©Can’5 eab another bit, Mrs. Jones,” she 
cried to the landlady, “I'll jast take a look at 
the pony, and then we'll go for a little stroll, 
This lady is a stranger. , 

“You'll be going to climb the hill, Miss 
Moyra, and see the country. There's a fine 
view, I'll have your tea for you by the time you 
come in. Ladies that drive always aren't like 
to walk far,” the woman returned, affably. 

‘*She thinks we ged lauy, I suppose,” Moyra 
remarked, as they went out. “ Well, all the 
better, let her think! As soon as we get round 
that rise, and she can’t see us, we're going to 
walk for all we're worth. Aad I cvly hope we 
shan’t have to walk back again.” 

Jocelyn did not ask where they were going ; 
after all it was no business of hers, and the good 
no and fresh alr had banished all-her wearl- 


wr ghe stepped out beside Moyra as if she were 
as fresh asshe. Bat as they left the high road 
and took to the fields, her wonder grew on her. 
They were going somewhere, straight as the 
crow files, bus where? 

Over stone walla and hedges, threading their 
way calmly through fields full of shaggy little 
cattle who stamped menacingly at them, and 
made Jocelyn keep very close to her guide. On 
the top of a high field they stopped to breathe, 
and Jocelyn started. Before them lay a great 
atone house; on one side of it were woods and 
mountains, between them and It more fields, 

“Look!” she mgd stupidly, **do I know 
that house? I seem to 

"You've been there,” drily, ‘that’s Holly- 
cross, and we're going there.” 

* Hollycross}! But Lord re sey sald 

——”" Jocelyn stammered, and came ® fail 
stop, 

# T did ; but Lord Huntley is with my father 
—and there are others,” calmly. ‘ Anyhow, 
that is where we’re going. = you look quite 
every-dayish wher we get th 





io _..“ 3o you know me 
“Toa uw Bog fo ove a when you're | 
eupposed to Misa Beown re- 


Bat she wae nob jooking ‘ every-dayich ” 
herself, as they crossed the last field and struck 
Into the avenue of Holycross, 

“I pray we don’t meet anyone,” she suid, 
nervously, as they neared the house, “and if 
we've come for nothing, I don't nee how I shall 
ever walk all that way back again. 

And Jocslyn saw, that in spite of this sharp 
walk, Moyra de Bargh’s cheek was white, 

“There's some one now,” she said, slowly, 
“ What shall we do?” 

She nodded at the wide hall-door where s man 
stood his heavy shooting-boots, with his 


back to 
. T's all right.” Sharp relict in her voice. 
pert Som de Bargh stopped shers and gave a livtle 


ae Sau a the dor ran igpest ert 
x 
Me, Meredith—of course |” nb Jocelsv, 
“what a fool Settee T wed He me "for ebe 
wd Hantley’s guest. 
reiz, ’s hand, and stood 
reana realised, 


“how did you 


panes ae wel you.” 

4 ee oo beg es “4 that! ae 
4 @yss were tears, 6 next ADC 
laughed. ; 

“We walked all the way from Hag’s Head, 

It's by pens miles. We are spending the day 

bg Reraae: wealng the country, Miss Brown and 


Mr. Meredith had quite forgotten Misa Brown. 
He pulled himeelf pegetioae ah she word. 

“So you ‘came here to me, how nice of you 
both,” he said, eweetly. 

But Moyra only smiled. 

“ Miss Brown won't tell ne Guy, and I have 
nearly killed her by her here. I dared 
nob come alone, they would have suspected me.” 

“TI got your father’s letter,” Meredith said, 
slowly. ‘ Did Billy tell you?” : 

“He told Gilbert,” returned Moyra, “ and— 
well! I couldn't bear it, so I came. Do you 

go to-morrow ?” 
wae: A to-morrow to work ins London pofiice— 
sounde like me, doesn’t fg? Last I neariy 
threw the thing over ; but to-day—Moyra, what 
your father wrote wasn’t true, was it? I'm not 
persecuting you to stick te a childish promise to 


& poor man.” 

“ Was that what he sald t” 
Meredith nodded. 
*' He forbade me the house, or to speak to you 
if I met you,"? he added, dryly. "I don’t know 
what you:call this.” 

“Jcall it coming to see you,’ calmly, ‘ avy- 
thing but meeting you casually. Take us io, 
guy. and let us reat, unless you thiok it woald 


tion,”’ 
Pe oredish glanced at Jocelyn, who had dis- 
creetly lingered out of earshot, 
Paras o900 Moyra !"’ he oried, softly, 'S was 


ane so brave as yeni’ 

“ Yon ‘t think I’m disobeying him,” she 
returned, virtuously ; '‘ I merely came here before 
he had a chance to forbid me,” but her eycs 
told Guy Meredith that nothing in all the world 
would have kept her from seeivg him. 


a ee 


CHAPTER XI. 
4 SPRIG OF FADED HEATHER, 


er Brown, tired out with exercise, sat io » 
big chair the library fire at Holycross, sat, to 
be exact, with her own thoughts, for Mis: 
de Burgh and Mr, Meredith had swallowed their 
tea and promptly retreated to.a distan} window 
seat. 


** You see, it’s this,” Moyra had said quick'y, 
fo @ brief absence of their host, “Guy has no 
money, and father found it out while he wss 
sway and came home raging. He hasn't said 

anything to me, but he wrote to Mr, Meredith 
signe oT didn’t want to marry bim, and that 
he was su 


i bjecting sot to unmanly 
and stuff like that,” andutitel best. Bo 





Willie Huntley told Gilbert, and sald thas Gay 
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was priog to-morrow to his uncle's «fiice In 
London, and that he was too mieerable for any- 
thivg. Hush t here he is—but, you see, I just 
had to eee him, don’t you ? 

Jocelyn nodded, but sho wondered whether 
Lord Huntley was on Mr, Meredith's aide or 
Hugo's. He seemed fond of Moyra, and Castle 
de Burgh, added to Holiycross, would make a 
domain for a duke. Mr, Meredith unconsciously 
added to her wonder. 

“Did Willie kuow about this?” he asked 
Moyra, as abe poured out tea. 

OMe,” with a hot blush, “and I don’t want 
him to till I’m a He won't be back, will 
he!” spprehensively. 

“Not hel, Oace your father gete hold of him 
I never expect him to be at home. [am going 
to.drive you two as nearly back to Hag’s Head 
ox I dare, presently ; and we sbhan’s meet -him 
that way.” 

Bub Moyra put down her = often almost un- 
tasted. When should she and Guy Meredith be 


ther again t 

‘We must start in half an hour,” she said. 
“Ob, Guy!” and without & word to Jocelyn, 
the two somehow drifted over to the window- 
seat, where they talked eo low that she almost 
forgot them, 

She had undone the gray furs Moyra had put 
on her, but snag hang on her shoulders, almost 
covering her by coat, The tea and the hot 
fire had given a soft rose to her cheeks, and her 
ayes were big and dark as she lay back in her 
chalr. No one, seeing her in her sumptuous furs, 
with her quiet air of being quite at home in the 
splendid room, would have ever fancied her to 
be only old Mre. de Burgh’s companion, 

A man ing silent and unseen in the door- 
way, marvelled at her beauty, as he saw her 
seated by his fire, her white hands idle in her 


- lap. 


“Miss Brown, here—at Hollycross |” had been 
his first wondering thought. ‘‘ What brought 
her? Was anything the matter?” Yet he was 
glad—how glad he knew—to see her. He 
walked up to her ao quietly that neither she nor 
the pair hidden behind the window curtain ever 
saw him, 

“ How do you do!” he said, “ did you want to 
see me?” 

Jocelyn looked up with a frightenad start. 

“You!” she stammered. ‘' No; why should 
I want to see you, Lord Hantley# I came, I 
came ’-—ch, how sweet his eyes were! And was 
Miss de Bargh going to stay hidden behind that 
curtain? Was she not coming to facehim! “I 
bad to come,” she finished, lamely, without a 
word about Moyra, who surely could not be so 
foolish aa to think she coald unseen in 
the man’s own house! 

“Had to come,” Huntley said, atupefied. 

Jocelyn cub him short, with a dignity he had 
not thought possible to her, 

“Don't imagine I wanted to come to your 
ag she said, quietly, “I will go now, ff you 

6. 

“My dear lady!" He wae horrified at his 
own rudeness, '‘ pray don’s think I meant to. be 
rude, I was astoni:hed, I own, but I am also 
very glad.” 

“Don’t be so fussy, Willie!” cried a mis- 
chievous voice ; Moyra de Burgh’s head popped 
out from the curtain. “I brought Miss Brown ; 
she on aa ae ae tay aliby,” 

at” uu blankly, But the head 
hod vanished, ee % 

“How did you get here from Hag’s Head ?” 
he asked, emiling bimeelf, “You didn’t walk? It 
is one of Moyra’s tricke.” 

“Yes,” simply. “*I didn’t know we were 
couiog here, or I don't think”—she stopped. 
jel all, ahe was not going to put the blame on 

oyra, 


a laughed, but his laugh was not mirth- 


“Good Httle Moyra!” he ssid, softly. ‘I 
Wish there was someone in the world who cared 
- i for me,” 

0 he was Mr. Meredith's 
re : gitl fom rd shrewdly, Belay ayeocn 

’ Was 6 smarting i 
astonishment at her presence. ai 


‘Peay don't disturb yourself, Moyra,” Huntley 
across the room. ‘‘ Treat house as 

your owp, you know,” and as he spoke, to 
Jocelyn’s surprise a { softness was iu his 
eyes. It was there stillas ha turned to her. 

“Tt you can- forgive my bearishness when I 
came in,” he said, “wfil you give me some tea?” 

Mrs, de Bargh’s companion was forced to turn 
and busy herself with Lord Huntley’s cups and 
saucers, and knew that as she did so, his eyes 
were bent on her face. 

“I ou you heard of that business last 
night?” he remarked, suddenly. 

Jocelyn beld herself hard ; not a muscle gave 
as che handed his teacup. 

** You mean about Price!” evenly. “ Yea; I 


“T’ve been at the inquest; there was no need 
of one, really, but I thought it was better. They 
brought it In accidental death.’’ 

“ Why was there no ne2d?” she must find out 
how much hé knew; her eyes met his-without 
faltering. 

* Because I saw the whole thing,” deliberately. 
“Price was leading, I was next, though some 
way behind him. 1 saw him "—pausing—" fall. 
He was clear against the skyline, and it was not 
& slippery place expecially.” 

Mies Brown's lovely colour had gone. Had 
this man’s seen her father anywhere 
last night? Had he seen the dog! 

“Yer?” she sald, mechanically For hor life 
she could say no more. Z 

“A man on all fours could easily have tripped 
him,” Huntley continued very slowly, hie voice 
teo low to do more than reach her, ‘‘ easily, 
and been tco low on the ground io be eeen above 
the heather.” 

“Did you see—any man?” she forced the 
words out, 

“Tsaw one, afterwards,” deliberately. ‘ Bat 
he was too quickly past me to be eure of him, 
except that he was not Moore, nor was he a 
distiller.” 


An awful fear was at her heart. Could her 
father have pushed Price aud said it was Wolf! 
And did this man know it? 

*T ou ;” she was not looking at him, 
“you so at the inquest!” But she went on, 
before he had time to answer, “How do you 
know fh was a man? What man could crouch 
like an animal and get away without your all 
seeing him? Don’t you think it might have 
been a dog?” 

Her eyes flashed as she looked at him, the 
blood was in her cheeks and lips. 

“Oh, you rich people!” she cried, bitterly, 
‘how you hound the poor sud unhappy.” 

“Do wel” his brown cheek reddened. “If 
so, why did I hold my tongue at the inquest *” 

So he had not spoken! But her answer was 
ungracious enough, 

To have a freer hand, I suppose. Lord 
Huntley, I feel eure you are wrong when you 
think a man pushed Price down the cliff. ‘There 
was no one out, Mr, de Burgh said.” 

She was so fearless, so lovely, with her flashed 
So gag blue eyes, that Huntley smiled in 


+ “You are on the side of those people, aren’t 
you?” hesaid. “Why!” 

* Because I think the struggle is so unequal. 
I told you so long sg Ob! Lord Huntley, why 
won't you let them be!” 

epoke with such imploring earnestness 
that he stared at her. 

“T can’t, now,” he rejoined, gravely. ‘' Price 
was not exactly in my age books, but he died 
through those people the mountains, and 

will bave to go. . 
lump was fn Jocelyn’s throat, but she spoke 
bravely. ¢ 

“Blessed are the merciful, for they shal! 
obtain mercy,” she said, gravely, and the ring of 
her voice touched him to the quick, yeb he 
answered, sharply: ‘ And a life for a life. You 
forget that. But it has pyres: Pade with you. 
Why should I give you the # Only, if 
you take an interest in that Moore girl, if I were 
you I should tell her to go, Are you worried 








| 


“She was kind to me,” she faltered, asd 
Huntley knew that kindness was a rare thing to 
Mrs. de Bargh’s companion. 

* Moyra is kind, ien’t she?” he atked, certain 
of his answer. 


“I would do angthiog for her. That ts why I 
am here to-day.” 
“T sup you know Mr. de Burgh would be 


furious. ell, I can’t help {t, nor can you! Ip 
ecems to me that women will dare anything if 
they care for a man,” 

Anything,” she assente?, and she thought of 
last night and the night before. “ Anything.” 

“ By-the-way,” Hantley sald, suddenly, ‘‘do 
you often stroll fn the garden at dawn |” 

If he had boxed her ears she could not have 
been more astonished ; for a moment she looked 
at him, thea she anewered, without a quiver,— 

‘*I did this morning. I never did it In my 
life before, ‘Why? Did you see me?” 

“T slept at Castle de Borgh, or, rather, I tried 
to, and I got up at daybreak and looked out the 
window. You looked so tized and worn out, 
walking over the frozen grass in the gray light.” 

“Twas. I hada bad night; but I slept after 
I came in.” 

Ob ! if he would only not be s> kind, ff he 
would only distrust her. She longed to say out- 
right that she was only a spy ia the house of the 
de Burghs, that she had nob even gob there 
honestly, 

** You must be half dead with walking all the 
way here from Hag’s Head, His gray eyes were 
on her face, on the fatigue of her attitude, for 
truly she had borne much that afternoon. 

“No; but. I think we ought to get back!" 
She was alarmed at the hour as she glanced at 
the clock. "Oh, Lord Huntley! we shall be too 

"Pll drive you,” he said, shortly. ‘’ Moyra, I 
think you ought to be off; do you know that!” 

He had showed no surprize at Moyra’s pre- 
sence ; perhaps he had known she would come ; 
but he was unsasy as he saw the time. 

“Come, Moyra!” he said again, ‘' your 
madesp trick may get you futo trouble if you 
are uot back before dark.” 

Moyra, with a thick veil pulled down over her 
face (she had worn no vell when she cams, and 
Jocelyn knew she had been crying), emerged 
from the window seat. 

“All right,’ she answered, shortly, 
drive us ; I don’t want Guy to come,” 

* Better not,” Huntley agreed. 

He put both girls into the dog-cart that stood 
ready at the door. Moyra de Burgh chose the 
back seat, and Jocelyn made no fuss, for she 
knew the other girl was past talkiog. 

As she sprang into the high cart her dress 
brushed Lord Huntley's hand, and he looked 
quickly at it. Something had pricked him, and 
he saw [t was a sprig of dead heather. 

‘*A remembrance of your walk from Hag’s 
Head!” He pulled the twig off and atuck it in 
his buttonhole. An hour later he would have 
given worlds not to have seen that dead sprig. 

Miss Brown flushed unmercifully. There was 
no heather growing between Hag’s Head and 
Hollycross, that twig hed stuck to her skirt fo 
the mountainz, 

‘* Heather is plentifal to-day,” he continued, 
idly. ‘Hugo picked up another piece on the 
stairs ab the Castle this morning.” 

Miss Brown was certain that he must hear the 
beating of her heart. Oh, why had she not 
bruched her serge skirt as she always did before 
putting it on | 

“ Please drive fast, Lord Huntley,” ehe eald, 
for she could bear no more, “and throw awsy 
that ebrivelled thing.” 

Huntley looked at her with sweet mischief 
through his thick lashe:. 

"NotI! I will wear it till you give mea 
better flower.” He laughed, but bis hearer did 
not, Something told her that dry eprig would 
bring fll-Iuck on her, but she was too proud to 
beg ‘or it, She sat almost as silent as Moyra, 
till they stopped at the lash turn in the road 
before the “Hag'’s Head” fnn, She sprang 
down thankfully, heedless of Lord Huntley's 
helping hand. Moyra selxed her arm, and the 
two ran like hares aleng the quiet country road. 
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Huntley eat quite still, looking after them 
before be turned bia horse. 

“ Wall! I suppose I've thrown away Hollycross 
for Meredith,” he reflected. ‘* Bat Moyra and 
I—the thiog was impossible!” 

He drove smartly back to hia owa gate, and 
then pulled up, utterly taken aback. 

Hago de Burgh, riding a big roan horse, was 
waiting forhim. Was Moyra found out? Lord 
Huntley was not quite comfortable, 

“They told me you were out, at the house, so 
I wouldn’s go in,” Hugo said, languidly. “I 
wanted a little exercise, and somethwwg occurred 
to me. Tae more I think of it the more certain 
Iam that someone in Castle de Burgh warned 
those Moore's last night. |” 

** Don’t you think you’re rather mad on the 
subject?” Hantley said, shortly. ‘‘Who could 
—except Gilbert ? and he would not.” 

“It was not Gilbert,” succinctly. “Do you 
remember that heather I found? Well! you 
alda’o bring it home, nor did I, we were on a 
path never fo the heather, Whoever brought 
that to Castle de Burgh had been up the 
mountain by the short cut,” 

Lord Huatley’s hand was on the lappet of his 
coat, turning it quickly over, 

A hundred things unthought of before rushed 
over him, Miss Brown’s early stroll in the 
garden for the chief; and to his wild surprise, 
distrust of her meant a dull pang at his heart. 

“I don’t agree with you,” he remarked, 
sharply. But he did. 

He was very silent all that evening. Those 
honest blue eyes, that quivering, earnest lip, 
were they untrue and their owner a liar? He 
never said a word to anyone ef the heather 
hidden by his hand while he talked with Hugo 
at the gate. 

(To be continued.) 
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A TERRIBLE MISTAKE. 
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(Continued from page 420.) 

‘© You poor child, what shall I say to you? 
What comfort can I give you! D» you not 
know the tempter is woree than the tempted? 
that your offence is infinitesimal compared with 
his? Poor girl, I still say to you come home 
with me! Barbara {s not like other women, but 
full of sweet graciousness and tender pity, and 
because you are in sorrow (aud not the lees be- 
cause you have shown me many kindnesees) she 
will be good to you.” 

"I will come,” Daisy answered, swiftly, “ be- 
cause you have spoken comfortingly to me, but 
wheo you have no further need of me I shall re- 
turn to Liverpool,” 

“Do you never think of returning to your 
friends, Daisy 1” 

“Oh, no, no! How dare I face my mother,! 
She was so good to me always, bat she ie a 
proud woman ; do you think she could forgive 
me! And my father too! Oh!" flinging her 
handa together in an abandonment of. woe, “I 
shall never see them any more! I dare not go to 
them burdened wich shame! Let them believe 
me dead or wholly forgetful; it is better ro. 
Say po more now of my trouble. Let me think 
how bast to help you ; there is mush to do be- 
fore we start,” 

She went out and up to his room, and began 
to pack a few things in his portmanteau, her 
tears falling fast the while. 

“Tn all the world,” she said, “ there is no one 
to love me: notin but mine that may not win 
pardon and pity.” 

‘’ * * * . 

Later on they walked together to en adjoining 
eee and saw Laureaco Oarden on the plat- 
orm, 

Nagent assisted his companion into a third- 
class carriage, and, turning, caught a glimpee of 
Carden as he entered a firat-claes. 

“ He, too, fe going back!"’ he thought, eas he 





settled himself beside Daisy, but he said 
nothing to her, 

It was a very quict journey ; the young man’s 
mind was so racked with the thought of 


never prayed before he prayed then with all the 
passionate force of a - despairing soul, Surely 
Heaven in ite mercy would not take that pre- 
clous ~ would not wrest his darling from his 
arma 

What she would say, how she would look, were 
questions which occupied him through the long 

weary miles he was travelling. 

Could she forgive him, his flight, his harsh 

jadgment—she who had been so true and 


tender? He as he bowed bis face in his 
hands, and Cutan 


“It she will not forgive Iam a lost man.” 
Then Daisy spoke (how glad she was that there 
was none but herself to witness his griet),— 

“You must hope for the best,” she mur- 
mured, “‘and because she loved you much she 
will forgive much.” 


He looked at her with heavy eyes. The 


nearer he drew to Northminster the fainter his 
hopes ek B seageme Baw ioe! d or thelr agree 
reconcillation grew, perhaps, guessing t 
Dalsy though it best to leave him to himself, 
afraid lest her words should aggravate his fears. 

It was past midnight when they reached the 
little town, and no conveyance was obtainable, 
so they started at a brick pace for Barbara's 
home, all uncos%ecious of the dark figure that 
followed them, unbesdful of the hoarse voice 
which again and agsia muttered,— 

“He, who doubted her, may go to her; I, 
who love her, remaia outeide, Heavens !-it is 
nob jast.” 

Aad when they reached the quiet street they 
paused, for the road was thickly strewn with 
straw, that deadened all sounds of passing 


wheels or hurrying feet, 
Nugent caught his companion’s arm, and 
even in that dim light she saw his face 20 d, 


so distorted by agonising dread, as to be like 
nothing elee human. 

‘She is dead!” he gasped, in a strange half- 
whisper. “She is dead, and I have killed her!” 

The dark figure drew nearer. 

“Too late!” he sald—‘' you have come too 
late !” and there was fiendish exulta:ion in the 


tone. 

Bat neither Nugent nor Dalsy heeded him. 
The girl wae speaking eoftly but rapidly, — 

“ Why does your heart fail you when you are 
so near! Did not Mr. Carden say she was ill— 
very ill? If she were dead there would be no 
need to muffis sounds. C ome; but one glance 
at the windows of your home will tell you all you 
need to know.” 

He suffered himself to be led onwards until 
he wss opposite Barbara’s window. There a 
faint light was burniog, and a woman's shadow 
flitted acroas the blind. 

“Gol” he said, in that same awed voice ; 
“ask for her. I am weak asa child, and afraid 
lest I should learn the worst.” 

But Daisy would not venture alone, so together 
they entered the little garden, whilst Laurence 
Carden stood outelde the gate, with moody, 
yearaing eyes, longing, but not daring to follow. 
The door was opened by Mrs. Moritz. 

“So you have come!” she said, sharply, 
whilst her eyes rested suspiciously on Daisy's 
sbriaking figure ; “ but she will nob know Bae 
and she opened the door for them to pass io. 

“This is the new nurse,” Nugent informed 
her, by a gesture indicating Daisy. 

“Ab! she won’t require a nurse much longer,” 
with cold brutality, and watchful the whole 
while of his . 

“How is she!” he asked, brokenly. ‘ For 
Heaven's sake, let me see ber |” 

"She ia dying, and as she is unconscious your 
presence won’t hurt her, Come.” 

Like one made drunk with wine he followed 
her up the narrow stairs, whilst Daisy stayed 
below. He was conscious that some one came 
out upon the landing, and held a light to guide 
his steps, conscious, too, that a voice said, — 

Thank Heaven, you are here at last 1” 





Aad then he stood in Birbara’s room, end saw 
& wasted figure o1 a bed, » waa, small face, 
whose pallor ssemed that of death. In the same 
vague way he knew ip was Barbara he looked 
upon, but he tried to speak, to move, to touch 
her, but could not, 

It was curious that in such » moment words 
from that saddest of love-stories should recur 
to him ; but so ic wae, and he found himeelf 
whispering to his heart,— 


** Byes, look your last ! 
Arme, —i last embrace ! and Mpe, O you, 
Tne doors of breath, seal with a righteous kiss 
A datelees bargain to engrossing death |” 


Mra, Merton touched his arm. 

“ You would wish to be alone? Puor fellow— 
poor fellow! it fs easy to see you, too, have 
suffered,” and thea she stole sway, taking Mrs. 
Mori'z with her ; aud suddenly the floodgates of 
Nugent’s grief were opened, and casting himself 
down beside bis wife, he broke into the hoarse 
and terrible sobs of a strong man, 

“Od, wife! Oh, love—my love, speak to me! 
Live, if but to see my atonement } , Was 
your grief hard to bear? Alas! mine is cruelier 
still, for I have condemned you, who were inno- 
cent, have had hard and bitter thoughts of you ; 
have cursed the day we met, have regretted than 
I could not take back the love I had given you! 
Oh! for Heaven’s sake, break your te:ribl 
silence—give me back word for word, and kia 
for kiss |” 

He seiz d her hands, those cold, slim hands 
that lay inert in bis cla:p, that had been so wont 
to fondle his, to g'adly and proudly minister to his 
wants. He kissed the fragile fiogers with mad 
passion and hopeless yearning, but to hie pleading 
there came no reply ; the heavy lids were fast 
closed, the dear grey eyes hidden from sight. 

She lay so pathetically unconscious of his 

ce—she whose one desire had been to see 

m again before death claimed her—that an 
awfal dread filled Nugent’s soul, that she had 
really gone from bim. He laid his ear to ber 
heart, Ab! thank Heaven, it still beat, but so 
feebly and fatntly as to be scarcely audible. 

He fell on his knees, uttering hearty thanke- 
givings that she was yet spared, remembering 
gratefully, that ‘‘ while there is life thee is 
hope,” 

Then Mrs: Morliz returned, 

* You must leave Barbara now,” she sald, in 
her hardest tones; “you are allowing your 
emotion full :cxps, and who can tell bub she 
may be conscious of it, and injured by it? 1 
have had the little bsckroom prepared for you.” 

He rose, feeling ib wisest to follow her in- 
janc’ion, but at the docr be paused, 

**T shall not lie down, so if you should want 
me——" 

“IT shall not want you,” she interrupted, 
coldly, “ You had better get a little rest ; tha» 
is If your conscience will allow you to bleep.” 

He went heavily away, and sab down as 
stranger In his own home ; aud he remained un- 
disturbed for very long, aud he began idly to 
wonder what had brovght Mra. Merton into close 
contact with Barbara. 





CHAPTER VL 


Waen Mra, Merton lefc Barbara’s chamber she 
went slowly downstairs, and towards the pretty 
parlour where she bad been told the nurse was 
resting. In the dim light she saw a emai), neat 
figure, a head crowned with heary brown braide 
(for Datsy had Iaid aside her bonnet), and there 
was something ia the girl's attitude which 
touched her motherly heart; something so svg: 
gestive of sorrow that her voice took a gentle 
tone, as she said,— 

**T am afraid you have felt yourself veg- 
lected 1” 

Daisy turned with a wild shriek, and cast- 

ing herself on her knees hid her face In her 
hands, 
“Mother! mother! I em your unworthy 
daughter |” and held her pesce, afraid to say 
more—afraid to look {nto those eyes, so glorified 
by tuddeo joy and Ceep love for her, 
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Bhe felt the close clasp of warm, eoft arme 
about her, aud then her hands were gently 
drawn from before her face, and her mother’s 
lips ralned kisses upon her mouth ; her mother’s 
thankfal tears fell upon her brow, her cheeks ; 
and clioging close she prayed, — 

“ Porgive me, if you can, forgive me ; say that 
you do not quite forget the days when I was 

innocent and hsppy child; then I will go 
away, and not shame you apy more by my 
Had I known—had I dreamt that avy 

chance would bring us face to face—I would 
have prayed Heaven incessantly to let me die 
before that time came. Oh! my dear, my dear! 
never so dear as now when I fee! how [ bave lost 
you, do not look at me in my degradation ; your 
eyes shame me,” aud she led to free her- 
self from her mother’s claep, but Mrs. Merotn 


held her firmly. 
“Daisy, my dar child, you don’t know 
what you are saying! You don’ gues how long 


and prayed for 

through all we have pitied, but 

pever ou; and now that you are found, 

plesze Heaven, we will never let you go.” 

It seemed to the kneeling girl that these words 
i Id not be for her. 
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going home for a little while. I have 
found my daughter.”” And in answer to the 
other’s questioniog look, “We quarrelied long 
go, but the fault was mice ; and ehe, poor girl ! 
could not endure harshness, and so ran away 
from us, But I am wiser now,” her voice broken 
art other | ther Daisy mured, 
“Ob, m mo - mur 
under ber breath, ‘how can you be so hard to 


yourself |” 

Bat the happy woman would not heed her 
temonstrance, Clasping her hand close and fast, 
as If ahe feared once more to lose her, she led 
Dalsy out into the etarlit bight. 

At the threshhold of nat, larenes Eanes a 
paused, and ehrank back ; but Merton threw 
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When they had grown caim again Mrs. Merton 


**T must look ia agaia at the Camerons’ before 
I goto bed. Daisy, you stay with father,” 

And, kissing her, she hurried away, 

Mra, Moritz met her on the stairs. 

'There is a change in Barbara; she seems 
weaker, if possible, than before ; but she is con- 
scious. Will you see her?” 

“No, no, not now, I should perhaps dis- 
turb her. But I should like to speak with Mr. 
Cameron.” 

“He isin his room. You can goup.” 

Tn answer to her light tap Nugent opened the 
door ; and now that the first excitement caused 
by hie arrival had passed away she could see 
how changed he was, how little resemblance he 
bore to the happy young bridegroom of a few 
months since. re were furrows on hie brow 
and silver streaks In the dark hair. His haggard 
eyes and sunken cheeks bore full and perfect 
testimony to his cruel sufferings. 

Her own happiness made her very, very 
= She leaned forward and kissed his 


**T am old enough to be your mother,” she 
sald, with a tearful emile, “and I owe you so 
much,” 

~ ? peas surprisedly at ber, and she hastened 
to add,— 


’ 
“ You bave made me the moat joyful woman in 
all England ! All unconsciously you have re- 
stored my daughter to me, and I thank you—I 
bless you with all my full heart |” 

He was not in a state to evince surprise at 
anything that might occur, and seeing this Mra. 
Merton went on,— 

‘Now I have good news for youn—Barbara is 
conscious. Will you see her t”’ 

He trembled like a weak woman, and a mo- 
ment shaded his eyes from her. 

“Is she to meet me?” he asked. 

“No, but I will go to her now; stay herea 
short while,” and, without farther parley, she 
left him, and went to the sick room, 

bara turned her head at her entrance, and 
to her to go nearer;-then she spoke in « 
faint voice, eg, Ag a whisper, — 

 Whilet I lay unrongefors, I yet eoomed 
to feel another presexce In the room, a presence 
that has existed only in my fancy ; tell me 
has it been fancy to-night?” 

“* My dear,” evaaively, “ what shall you say if 
I tell you that Nugent is found, that he knows 
all, and will be with you to-morrow?” 

Oh! do not jest wich me! It is unseemly to 
trifle with a dying woman!” Barbara answered, 
@ faint flush of colour stea'icg into her wasted 


8. 
“J am nob jesting, my dear ; before to. morrow 
night you will be clasped fn your hueband’s arms, 
pain and waiting ended. You poor child ! 


were here now |” wistfully ; “ per- 
to-morrow will be too late. Are you quite, 
quite sure he will be with me soon? I am so 
et hagpee I could hot yah — Ses 
great grey eyes an rs. n's 
with painful anxiety in their dark depths. 
M amiled reassuringly, 
is tis way to you now. What, 
! you bear good news?” as the 
girl back, deathly white and gasping, 
her pillows, ‘Fie! is this the way you 
your joy? Why, Barbara, what will he 
y en he comes? He will fancy you 
anery with him, that you will not forgive 
silly blunder, that you love him no longer.” 
*DolI not love him? Oh, Heaven! has not 
passion for him brought me tothis? Say 
he will behere? Must I walt long before I 
dear face and hear his voice? Every 
seems an hour until he comes.” 
Gear child, he fs here, in this very house, 
8 called to you.” 
me On, Heaven 


to now—now ! 
has come io time.’’ 

m walked to the door and called 
with swift light steps, and, as he 
good woman went cut, leaving hue- 
and wife slone together. 
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‘* Nugent!” cried the faint, but passionate 
voice, ** Nugent, my husband!” and she was 
taken to the true heart) that had sorrowed so 
long for her sake, that had been so tortured by 
the thought of her infidelity. Surely that 
moment’s blize atoned for sil the long week 
of misery they had endured! Presently she 
lifted her face, all blotted and blurred with bila 
tears, that had fallen eo fast. ‘Oh, Nugent! ’ 
she whispered, “if only I could live! Oh, my 
darling heart { In o little while we say good-bye 
for ever! I had hoped to make all your jife 
happy, to spend such long golden years with you ! 
—but now, Ina little while, I shall say my last 
word to you, and close my eyes upon all 1 have 
held so dear! Then they will take me from you. 
Oh! my desr! my dear! hold me close! I am 
slipping away from younow!” and then she ley 
back in bis arms so supine, so helpless,he belleved 
her dead, 

* * * - 

But Barbara did not die ; slowly, step by step, 
day by day, she came back to life and health 
There were still times when they feared that she 
would go, when they watched by her with heavy 
hearts and bated breath. But Heaven was very 
merciful to Nugent, and granted him the prayer 
with which he importuned its gates, 

With the first breath of September the faded 
cheeks took a faint tinge of health, the grey eyes 
grew more hopeful, the sweet voice clearer and 
firmer ; and then the doctor, smiling and openly 
exulting in the fact that he alone “had pulled 
her through her illness,” declared Barbara out of 
danger. 

After that she mended rapidly, until at last 
she was ebie to be carried downstalre ; a week 
later and Nugent led her Into the garden, beautiful 
now with dahlias, astere, and flaming African 
marigolds. 

From the time of her arrival Daisy had been 
her constant nurse and attendant ; so devoted, so 
humble, so conscious of her own shortcomings, 
t yet so cheerful and helpful to all around, that 
arbara found herself often wondering over her 


One day she essayed to tel! her story, feeling, 
she said, that In common justice Barbara should 
be acquainted with it. 

But the latter stopped her with a quick, im- 
perative gesture,— 

“My dear, I know all. I knew before ever we 
met, and with all my heart I grieve for you. 
Daisy, this must make no difference to our friend- 
ship,” sud ehe stooped and kissed the tender, 
sorrowful face. 

* * * * 7 

Nugent caw with anxiety, that with returning 
health Barbara shrank more and more from 
meeting old friends and acquaintances ; she had 
been so hardly treated by ove and all in her ad- 
versity, had suffered such cruel judgment, that 
perhaps It was natural ehe should loathe North. 
mineter, with its familiar streets and ways, and 
all the old familiar folk ; certain it is that not 
all his utmost persuasions could induce her to go 
out. 

He cast about in bis own mind what to do, 
and often talked the subject over with Mr. 
Merton, who one day startled him by proposing 

tion, 


‘The wife and I would be glad to go out with 
you, for our poor lass will never be happy in 
Engiand ; she {fs so afraid of meeting the villain 
who betrayed her. Now, Cameron, I like you, 
and am anxious to help you. I've « tidy sum of 
money lafd by, and half of it is at your service, 
{£ you'll join lote with us.” 

“ Your proposal is so sudden, it takes away all 
power of thanks or thought. Give me a week to 
consider 16,” 

“Take longer if you choose, so that your 
answer is yes,” 

oF “4 * * 

Barbara eagerly embraced the proposal. 

*Oh;" che said, “leb us go among strange 
scenes, we shall be able to forget all that has hurt 

I have grown to hate Northminster, and 
should not grieve if we left it to-morrow, never 
to return, Think too, dear, what a fine coun 
Australia is, what an opening {> will be for you!” 








and she wound her coaxing arms about bim. 
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Of course she prevailed ; and a month later 
the Camerons stood on board the Luciana taking 
their farewell view of England's white cliffs and 
green shores, 

That night, as husband and wife paced the 
deck she looked {nto his dear face with anxious, 
loving eyes. ie 4 

"Are you quite sure, , you don’t regret 
this day’s work ?” she asked. 

* egret 1” he answered, pasefonately, “ when 
I have you! No, no! my darling wife ; for your 
sake Tam glad to be well away from all old 
associations.” 

** Poor boy |" she whispered, standing on tip- 
toe to touch the prematurely sflivered hair with 
loving hands, “poor boy! How my secrecy and 
your silence, made you suifer. But, please 
Heaven, no cloud skal! ever rise between us In 
the future.” 

He pressed her closer. 

**Barbara, did you see Carden watching us off 
this morning?” 

“No 3 was he really there?” 

“Yea, and I found it In my heart to pity him. 
He looked 80 forlorn and wretched,” ~~~ 


Three years have passed since the Luciana 
salled from England, and now there is no man 
more respected, more prosperous, than Nugent 
Cameron, fin all Melbourne ; no man more blest 
in his wife than he In Barbara. 

And Daicy is atill Dalsy Merton; and wiil be 
so to the end, for her ‘‘ whale life's love went 
down In a day ;” bub turrounded aa she fs by 
loving, loya} hearts, she cannot be altogether 
unhappy. 

{THE END.] 
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CHAPTER XLVIUL, 
Lors stood still, She conld not have mowed 


one etep forward if her life depended on ft; and | 


thinking she had not heard, the old Isdy turned 
to her aud repsated : 

‘*T want my son and his wife to know you, m 
dear. You have been but a short time benea 
this roof, but in that time you have made your- 
self so Indispensable to me that I could not do 
without you.” 

Both Philip Desmond and his wife glanced 
carelessly {n the direction indicated by his mother, 

The room wr In such dense shadow that they 
only sawa tall, slim form in a dark dress that 
seemed to melt into and become part of the dark- 
ness beyond. 

They bowed elightly in the most thoughtless 
manner ; then turned thelr attention to Mrr. 
Desmond, who had commenced telling them how 
eagerly ahe had watched for their coming, and of 
the strange presentiment ihat something was 
golng to happen. 

That moment etcod ont for ever afterwards in 
the life of hapless Lola, 

She thought that when her eyes rested on the 
face that had been all the world to her, she 
would fall dead at his feet, But she did not; 
nor did the slightest moan or cty escape her 
white Hips, 

She had expected that Philip Desmond would 
cry cut in wonder or in anger when he saw her ; 
that he would ‘recognise her with some show 
of emotion, But he only looked at her, and then 
turned as carelessly away a8 avy stranger might 
have dous, Andin that moment, as she stood 
there, the very bitterness of death passed over 
her. 

Mrs, Desmond’s next remark called their atten- 
tion completely away from her, for which she 
was most thankful. 

“ Dear'me, how very selfish f am! ” exclaimed 
the grand old lady, In dismay, “I had forgotten 
how time is flying, The guests will be wondering 
why you and your bride tarry so long, my dear 
boy, A servant will show you to your suite of 
rooms: Your luggsge must have been already 
taken there. You will want to make your 





tollets, When you are ready to go down to the 
reception-room, let me know.” 

The few remarks that passed betweea them 
after thab were almost unheard by Lois. She 
was so utterly lost in contemplating Philp Des- 
mond’s face. 

Although but a few short months had elapsed, 
he looked as though long years had passed over 
his head, He seemed care-worn ; but Lols could 
not help but cee how splendidly handsoxie he 
still was, His face was pallid through Its brorzs; 
the dark blue eyee had lost their laughing expres- 
slon, and were thoughtful almost to brooding ; 
the brown hair, that had clustered about his 
bread forehead, seemed to have grown stronger 
and richer, and, to her great age there were 
a few stresks cf silver among the curling locks 
about his temples, 

Lols had told herself over and over again, 
that when she was brought face to face with her 
false lover si] the love in her heart for him would 
turn to hate. But she did nob realize that true 
love in the hearts of noble women liyed until 
thefr hearts ceased.beating ; that they could fot 
crush it out at will, no matter how unwortliy the 
object appeared to be. 

Lois watched him with pitifal intentness until 
he turned away, and with his bride clinging to'‘his 
arm, quitted the room, 

"Do not forges to wear all the Dasmond 
diamonds to-night, my. dear,” were the lady- 
mother’s parting words. ‘' Everyone fs expecting 
to see them on you. They are famous, You 
will create a sensation in them; you will be- 
wilder, dezzle, and astonish these country folk.” 

Loje did not hear the young wife’a reply, She 
would have given all she possessed to throw her- 
self on her knees on the spot his feet had pressed 
and weep her very life out, 

Ah ! why had he wooed her in that néver-to- 
be forgotten past, made her love him, taken her 
heart from her, only to break it ? 

But Mre, Desmond was calling her ; there was 
no time for: tears or emotion before the eyes of 


-| his mother, s0 she was forced to thrust aside her 


grief, let the pain be what it may, : 
“Tam all unnerved over this meeting with my 
80m and bis bride,” grad ty bag ae 
want you te bring mea cordial, § your- 
self, Miss Davie.” * 4 
A momet later, Mies Pauline glided into the 
room and went straight up to her mother’s 


e. 
“ Thave just greeted and welcomed Philip and 
bride, mamma,” she said, speaking before her 
mother’s companion quite as though she had not 
been present. Bat she paused abruptly as though 
she thought ft best to cut the sentence short, 

“ Well,” replied her mother, eagerly, ** do you 
like Philip’s bride, Pauline? You always form 
an opinfon, when you first meet a person, which 
usually proves to be correct.” 

**My brother does not look quite happy,” 
replied Mias Pauline, slowly. ‘His bride is 
most beautiful—indeed, I have never meta 
youvg woman ¢o mesoany faecinating—bub there 
is something about her that repels even while it 
draws me towards her,” 

"T ag the’ «ame feeling, Pauline,’”’ re- 
tuened Mre. Desmond, “But it reems to.me 
only natural that we should fence such a 
sensation when looking upon the face of the. 
woman who has iaken first place ia the heart of 
my only boy and your only brother. As to 
Philip not being guite happy, I think that Is 
purely your tion, Pauline, Theirs was a 
love match, and they are in the ht of their 
honeymoon. Why should he not be happy, 1 
ack you?” pale. 

“ And I reply, mamma, that I do not know,” 
replied Pauline, thoughtfully, ‘Ic is elmply the 
way the expression of his face and bis manners 
struck me, Bub I must hurry down to our 


guests sgain. Will you not accompany. me, 


mamma, that we may both be together .to |. 


receive them in the drawing-room and presént 
them.” . 


“Yes; ascoon as I have taken the cordial Misa 
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“T feel he need. of something to brace me up, 


dear. 
“it args seemed wonderful to when 
she back at that hour, that her stfengti 
ee a ee eee 
The sound of thelr footsteps had scarcely died 
away fn the corridor outelde ere her overstrained 
pees ve way, atd she sank to the floor in » 
| faint. 
While Lois lay in that @exth-like swoon, and 
the crash of the dance-masic resounded gaily 


the magnificent ‘a 
little drama in real Iife-was taking place In the 
blue-and.gold boudoir of Mr. Mre. Phillp 


The young wife etood before the tong French 
mirror, scarcely glancing at the superb picture 
she presented, as Antoinette, her mzi?, deftly 
put tho finishing touches to her toilet. 

“There is only one thiog needed to make my 
peg Ang ie radiant to night,” declared Antoinette 
fa her low, purring voice, ‘and that is the dia. 
monds, You will let me get them all and deck 
you with them—twine them about that superb 
white neck, those arms and——" 
| “Hash |” exclaimed Trizy, impatient!y. 
“Didn't you hear me say I shonldn’t wear the 
diamonds to-night.” . 

Philip Déemond, entering “his wife's ‘boudoir 
unex 3 at that moment, conld not help 
mi ya t remark, 

His brows darkened, anda gleam of anger shot 
into his blue eyes. He stepped quickly to his 
wife's side, ; 

“You will wear the diamonds!” he said fo 
the most authoritative tone he had used to her. 
“You heard my mother exprees the wish that 
you do so,. Moreover, ip has been the 
custom in. our family for generations for brides 
to wear them ata reception given in hovour of 
their home-coming. I should not ‘like my wile 
to break thah time-honoured custom, which the 
inhabitants sxbout here have learned’ to look 
forward to with much Interest, On my marriage, 
my mother gent them to you, and you will wear 
them to-night.” t 

Waa it only his fancy, or did Trixy turn 
deathly white under the light of the ‘chande- 
Her? Bat in the next fnstant she turned and 
faced him. ~~~ ‘ 

“T shall sult myself with regard to the orna- 
ments I desire,” she declared, petulantly. “! 
say I do not. wish to wear any other ornaments 
than those pearls [ bave ordered Autoineite to 
Sn ser oor A Rte 

. sb wpon your C) monde, 
Mrs. Desmond,” replied her husband, in a sharp, 
vibrating volce. ‘ 

“TI shall not be dictated to!” erled Trixy, 
sbrilly. ‘I am nota pafd retainer In your service, 
that you should dere assert your authority over 
me in a matter of this kind.” 

* We will waste no more words In arguicg the 
point,” replied her husband, sternly, ‘*1 com- 
mand you to wear the dismonds to-night. I 
shall be ready to conduct you down to the recep- 
tion-room in ten minutes,”*he ad@ed, coneulticg 
his watch, 

With these words, he strode into’his own room 
—an Inner apartment—and closed the door after 
him with a bang. 

Looking up into her young milstress’s face, the 
shrewd Antoinette saw that she was greatly 
agitated, and, pale asdeath. But she pretended 
nob to notice ts, 

“Shall I not get the diamonds from your little 
hand-beg, my lady?” she asked, eage ly. 

“No; you cannot get them,” cried T iss, 
hoarsely, her teeth chattering, her eyes feirly 
dilating with fright ; “ they are not there!” 


CHAPTER XLVIH. 
_ YouN¢ Mrs, Desmond stooped down until her 
lips were on a level with the 8 ear. 

“My diamonds are not iq the libtle leather 
band: beg, 
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tangled itself about-me. I—TI lost the diamonds 
on the night of the grand ball—the last night 
” ac and—and I dare not tell 

husband. Now you ses. my 2 ip 


Iam between two fires. I do 
Ane Do 


a ET ae hdatcdbseed the wily maid. 
“Leave your trouble to me. I wil! find some 
way to get v0 Lge out of 1b.” 

"You must ages Spon Antolnette! '’ cried 
Trizy, excitedly. sald he would return for 
me within ten minutes. Half that time has 
already passed, Oh—oh! what shall I do/” 


” at oust nob excite “ my. lady, 
replied Frees wl 
wrickies, end ‘cannot to have any but 


pieasamt- aes asid you can rely 
upon me” to” of some way ont of the 


Pm wh — sald ‘than done, Antoinette,” 
declared ber mistress, beginning to gta any | 
ap and down the room, the colour burning in 
two bright red spota on her cheeks. 

Antoinette crossed over to the window, and 
stood looking out tfully into the darkness, 
Her brain was b th the numerous schemes 
that were fitting h it. 

At that moment fate pointed oub an unex- 
pected way to her, She heard feotsteps in the 
corridor, and. just then it flashed upon Antoi- 
nette that she had heard her master giving 
orders to his valet to bring him a glass of brandy, 
The man was returning with It. 

Qaick as a flash Antofnette crossed the room 
and flung open the door, 

“ Andrew,” she whispered to the man who was 
passing, ‘I ‘want you to do a favour for me.” 

“A bundred if you like,” replied the man, 
good-humouredly. “ Bat I haven't time to listen 
to you now. I'll take master this brandy—which, 
by the way, is the best of Ite kind, I wish he'd 
take & notion to leave half of it In the glass, for 
4t’s fairly neetar—then I'd be back in a trice, and 
you can consider me-at your eervice for the rest 
of the evening.” 

* But it’s now I want you, ThE your Ges 
rinuted” eried Antoinette, “Set your glass 
down here ; ‘nobody will see ib; I'll keep 
over i, Sty chica con's take you more 
minute. Master won't miss bis brandy for that 
sony _ He'll enjoy it ali the more when he 
ge i ” 

Andre w hesitated an fastant, and we all know 
— happens to the man who hesftates—he fs 


“ Well, what is it you want, Antolnetté?” he 
replied, good-humouredly. “If it only takes me 
® minute, as you say, I don’t mind accommoda- 
ting you,” 

“TI lost my little gold-eross in the lower hall a 
few moments ago, T heard something drop as I 
was hurrying - a but did not mids it until) 
jost now, and I can’t leave my lady to go and get 
Some at may agg i 

never get it I. pol goodness’ sake, 
quick, Andrew, 4 fe 
to be ost." 

Suspecting nothing, tng*ths goed fellow hurriedly 
ohn the glass, and hastened away to do her 

ng. 

ried Mes ecarcaly turned when Antol- 
ottte flew toher own Tok trom ber te adjoined 


her mistress’s, and trunk 

she valoked wh pone mts iaere 

small vial, of tee contents LB 

emptied tabs thes mt barn od fe et 

ie tartans ts we it they were trans- 

err ot 

cone wh a the glass of brandy and dissolved at 
She had plished this ere Andrew 


returned, quite ' from hurrying. 


“y . , j 
noting? ine to bring you bad news, Antoi 


before me and picked up your cross, 





the butiler, Jere Bo pod at ypartegeens ot axils He 
has aye to make strict inquiries concorn- 
athe" and get is batk for you if it be pos- 
ble.” 


“You are very good to take eo much trouble 
upon yourself;” declared Antofnette, with a 
well-enacted sigh. “I suppose I ehall survive 
the loss of ft. It isa trinket that isn’t of 
much value only as a keepsake, But I won’t 
keep you standing there talking any longer, 
w; your master will be waiting for the 
brandy,” 

"Til see you later, ee wnnige he said, nod- 
ding as he picked up his g 

The next moment he oy disappeared within 
his master’s apartments, 

When she returned to her mistress she found 
Mrs. Desmond /t a state of nervousness, 

“ The time is almost up, and you have devised 
no plan as yet, Antoinette,’ she cried, wringing 
her hands. ‘See, the ten minutes have almost 
elapeed. Oh—oh! what shall Ido!” — 

“ Monsieur will nob come in ten minutes’ time, 
my lady,” replied the maid, with a knowing nod ; 
“nor will he go to the ion. There wae but 
one way oud of it,” dec! Antoinette, “If he 
came after you to go down to the reception, the 
diamonds would have to be produced, so I eald to 
myself he must nob come, he must be prevented 
at mal hazards, I knew of but one way, and acted 
ae the thought that came to me, Moneleur 


valet, sent him off on a fool's errand, holding the 
‘antil he returned, and while he Was gone 
put s heavy sleeping potion, which I often take 
for the toothache, in monsfeur’s glase of brandy, 
Atter taking it he will fall lato @ deep sleep, 
from which no one will be able to awake him, 
The consequence is, he will not come for my lady 
to take her down for the reception to-night, and 
she fs free to suit herself as to whether she will 
wear diamonds or not. No other occasion for 
olan them miay take place for some time, I 
will think of something else by that time,” 

" You have saved me, An tel” cried the 
guilty woman, sinking down upon the nearest 
chair and trembling with excitement. ‘Ob, how 
can I ever thank you!” 

“Tt my lady would do something in the way of 

raslog my pay, | would be much obliged,” 
replied the girl, her black eyes glittering. 

She knew the es woman before her waz 
fo her power, Phe-grme- bed been commenced, 
the first trump had a pleyed, and Antoinette 
meant to win all in the 

“I shall only be too wad to do so,” returned 
Trixy, for the first time the unplessant- 
ness of being dictated to by her mald, 

“ And ff madame would make me a present of 
ome ere, to-night, I could make excellent use 
of ft, 


“T haven't any — money just now,” re- 
turned Trixy, a dull red flash creeping over the 
whiteness of her‘face. “*‘I have spent all last 
month’s allowance, aiid it’s only the middle of 
the month now.” 

“TI would take the gold chain in the jawel-case 
which madame never wears,” replied the gir), 


** Antoinette, mont cr are a fiend!” cried Trixy, 

starting to her in a rege. *‘How dare you 

gia that I would give you my gold chain, 

could not afford to refuse my re 

” anewered the girl. ‘If she wants m9 to 

he secret, she must pay well, The servico 
I have rendered to-night is worth what I ask.” 

“ Take the chaiv,”’ oung Mra. Desmond, 

with Saw ene: " 1? shall not need your 

a after oo night. Take the chain, and— 


“ So, so, madame!” cried the girl. ‘* That Is 
eatin tyne tend + I have done 
for you? Discharge Antoinette, eh, Ob, no, my 
lady ; you witl tuk better of those hasty words, 
eepecially as I havea suspicion where madame’s 
diamonds have 
es “I lost cee ab the fogtag beetlly to her 
Fa cae cried Trixy, sprin, y to her 
feet and facing the girl, her Aemper ab @ white 


“Monsieur Licoyd Villiers was with my lady 


3 “but eomeone has been there | heat. 





when she lost them)” returned Antoinette, softly 
‘She wore them when she entered the carrlags 
on the beach thst night, and she returned at 
day-break with out them. You would not like 
ary to know of that romantic Httle episode, 
€ 

"TI repent, you are a fiend Incarnate!” gaeped 
Trixy, trembling like an aspen leaf, 

** My lady sees it would be better to temporice 
with Antoinette than to make an enemy of her. 
She will think better of discharging one whose 
assistance may prove valuable to her. I will say 
no more, They sre coming to see what detains 
madame and nae husband, little dreaming wha! 
is in store for them.” 


—_—— = 


CHAPTER XLIX, 


Tse strangeness of the situation eeemed to 
confuse Trixy. She wondered if she were not 
diewning. 

For ons minute, mistress and maid stood look- 
ing in each other’s face. The eyea of one ex- 
pressed astonishment, the other’s eyes were 
triumphant. 

- “Tell me that again,” panted young Mrs. 
Desmond. ‘*I~I—did not quite-eomprehend, 
Antoinette.” 

* T said I managed to slip a sleeping-potion In 
a glass of brandy he was about to take,” repeated 
the'girl, with a low little laugh. “By this time 
he is asleep, and he will sleep eo soundly that the 
thoughts of the grand reception and the guesta 
awaiting bim down-stairs wou'ttrouble him. Hoe 
will not be here to insist upon your wearing the 
diaraonds, my lady.” 

“Ob, you have saved me !—you have saved 
me!” cried Trixy, drawing along breath. ‘“‘The 
chain you crave fa yours, and you shall bave, too, 
the little diamond locket lying fn the case beside 
it. They are coming for us, Antoinette,” she seld, 
with Intense nervousness. “ What if anything 
has bappened to prevent him from taking the 
brandy 1” 

The sound of footsteps in the cortidor without 
drew nearer and vearer, and stopped at the door. 
There was a light tap, anda voice which Trixy 
knew was Pauline’s, eaid, eagerly : 

" Are you and your wife not ready yet, brother 
Philip! You forget how time Is flying, and how 
impatient our guests are,”’ 

“You must think of an anewer quickly, 
Antoinette,” murmured the young wife, huskily. 
“My brain refuses to act.” 

But Antoinette was epared that trouble ; for 
at that moment Andrew, the valet, came ‘fy ying 
out of his master’s room. 

© Oh, Mies Pauline ! Miss Pauline!” he cried, 
hoarsely, ‘‘ how can I ever tell you what has hap- 
pened? But it was a mletake—indeed, it was all 
: mistake! I do not see how I ever came to do 

et” 

Pauline Desmond hurriedly caught the man’s 
arm in a firm grasp, looking sternly fa the face. 

* Andrew,” she. sald, with great calmness, 
‘stop that shouting, and tell me instantly what 
the matter fx, Has—has—anything happened 
to my brother or—or his wife!” 

Her quiet tone brought the valeb to his eenses 
more quickly than anything elee could have done, 

“ Yes, I’ll teil you, Mies Pauline,’’ he anewered, 
hoareely ; 3; “and though master turns me off to- 
morrow for i it, I swear to you earnestly that [t 
was sal a s tornfble mletake.” 4 
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“ What has happened 1” repeated Miss Pauline, 
sternly. ‘' Get to the point at once, Andrew,’ 

“Is was this way, Miss Pauline,” he cried. 
“ Master sent me fora glass of brandy. I brought 
it to him, He always likesa few drops of cordial 
put fa ft, and I went to the dresser, where I had 
placed the cordial a few mioutes before, took up 
the bottle hurriedly, and shook in a generous 
quantity. Now it happened that I had also taken 
out a bottle of drops— quisting drops. which 
master had been taking for the last two nighte 
for a violent toothache—it is a powerful narcotic 
~—-to make bim sleep and forget hie pain, he told 
me, I—I—dou’t know how I could have done it; 
JT—I was not conscious of doing it ; but somehow 
I must have put the drops inatead of the cordial 
into his brandy, for he has fallen Into a deep 
sleep, from which I am unable to awaken him.” 

* Thank Heaven it is no worse!” sobbed Miss 
Pauline. “ I—I wasafraid some terrible accident 
bad heppened.” 

While he was speaking, Trizy had run into the 
corridor and made the pretence of listenirg to the 
valet's dilemma, while Antoinette stocd back in 
the shadow laughing to herself at the strange way 
fate or fortune or luck, or whatever it was, had 
played into her clever hands, 

This was, indeed, an onexpected dilemma. Fol- 
lowing the valet into her brother’s apartments, 
she found Andrew's statement indeed true—her 
brother was ia a sound sleep, from which all their 
efforts were futile to awaken bim. 

“There is nothing elee to be done but to go 
down without him,” she said at length in please 
turning to Trixy. ‘' The effect of the potion 
ought to wear off in an hour or so, then he can 
join the guests.” 

The entrance of Miss Pauline and the bride 
created quite a sensation ; but when the former 
explained the Indicrous mistake which caused the 
doctor’s temporary absence from them, their 
tmairth burat all bounds, and the very roof of the 
grand old mansion shook with peal after peal of 
hearty laughter. 

So the fun and merriment went on until he 
should join them, and the happy, dazzling, 
wn young bride was the petted queen of the 

our, 

Oid Mrs, Desmond was greatly dieappointed 
because her beautiful daughter-in-law did not 
wear the f fanily di de, but when Trixy 
slipped up to her and whispered that she had for- 
gotten, in her excitement over Philip's mishap, to 
don them, the old lady was mollified. 

No one whom young Mrs. Desmond, that pink- 
and-white beauty, set herself assiduously to please, 
could be angry with her long. 

The eventog ran ite length, and ended at last. 
Midnight had come, gtving place to a new moon, 
and in the wee sma’ hours the festive guests had 
taken their departure, each wishing, with a jolly 
littie laugh, to be remembered to their host when 
he should awake. Tne lights were ont in the mag- 
nificent drawing-room and in the corridor. 

Young Mrs, Desmond was at last in her own 
boudoir, in the handa of Antoinette, 

Tos laugh that had been on hor red lipe all the 
evening was no longer there, and in her small, 
keen bius eses was an expression of anxiety. 

‘*You say he is sleeying as soundly as ever, 
Antoinette?” shesald, siowly. “ That is strange. 
I am beginning to wonder if you aid not adminis- 
ter an overdose to him in your hurry.” 

“T ove him a good deal of it, vhat Is certainly 
® fact, wy lady ; but It won’t prove fatal,” de- 
clared the girl, turning a shade whiter, 

Young Mrs Desmond was soon in her dainty 
couch of white lace, and when once her golden 
head touched her pillow, she did not give another 
thought to her handsome young husband, 

Bat the lovely young Mrs. Desmond did nob 
sleep the calm, untroubled eleep of the just. 
Strange dreams troubled her. Dark ominous 
clouds seemed to envelope and entangleher. She 
could see no way out of the labyrinth. 

She was bewildered, terror-stricken, loat in the 
dense blackness of cloud-drifte, and the strangest 
part of all was, that ever and anon the bues dark 
masses seemed to take the form of Lloyd Villiers, 
aud the far-off, mutteriog thunder the sound of 
bis voice. 


It was generally iate in the morning when 








those pretty blue eyes opened. Bat it was little 
more than daylight when Antoinette came to her 
couch, grasped hurriedly the pink-and-white arm 
that lay on the lace coverlet, saying, hoarsely : 

“You are wanted, my lady. You must come 
abonce. Master is worse; that is, he is sleeping 
more heavily than ever. Miss Pauline did not 
leave his side all night, Andrew tells me, and she 
says the nearest dcctor must be sent for, I 
thought it would look better if you were at his 
bedside, too, when the doctor came,” 

“You did quite right to awoken me, An- 
toinette,” replied young Mrs, Desmond. “ Get 
me my morning robe, and slippers to match, at 
once, and take my hair out of these curl-papers. 
Ose can not appear before one’s husband's re!a- 
tives without making a careful toilet and looking 
one’s best, for their Argus eyes are eure to take 
fn any defects. Ihope my husband will not have 
@ long sickness, or anything like that. I cannot 
endure # sick-room ;I think I should go mad, 
Hurry, Antoinette! Arrange my toilet as quickly 
as polble, isball go into the grounde for a 
breath of fresh sir before I venture into the 
heated atmosphere of that room, In which no 
doubt the lamps are still burning.” 

‘*T would advise you not to go into the grounds, 
my lady,'’ replied Antoinette, quietly, 

“Why, I should like to know!” asked young 
Mrs, Desmond very sharply. 

‘I have a reason for what say,” returned 
Antoinette ; “but it fs best nob to tell you—just 
now,” 

‘*f demand to know |” declared her mistrese. 

"Tf you must know, I suppose I may as well 
tell you now es at any other time, my lady,” re- 
plied Antoinette ; though the news I have to 
tell may-taake you a trifie nervous, I fear. -1 was 
just out in the grounds gathering roses for your 
vase, when, to my astonishment, I heard my name 
called softly, bub very distinctly, from the direc- 
tion of a little brook which runs through the 
grounds scarcely more than a hundred feet from 
the hedge where the roses grew that I was gather- 
fog. I turned quickly in that direction. At firat 
I saw no one, and I was about to turn away, 
believing my ears had deceived me, when suddenly 
the tall alder-bushes parted, and a man stepped 
forth, beckoning to me, and that man, my lady, 
was—Mr, Lioyd Villiers |” 


( To be continued. ) 








Amone the queen ants captured In and around 
Bulawayo, for which a prize of balf-s-crown ie 
paid by the sanitary board, have been some 
epecimens measuring four and a half inches and 
as thick as 8 man’s thumb. 

Tue daughters of a South African Kaffir pa- 
triarch are a source of wealth to him, inasmuch 
as at their marriage they bring him from ten to 
twenty head of cattle, The muther likewlee 
gains, for she invariably receives a cow from her 
eon-in-law-elect. 

A cant nearly 11 000 miles long is to be built 
between the Black Sea and the Baltic. This 
canal will be 117 feet wide at the bottom, 217 
feet wide at the top and 284 feet deep. The 
construction of the canal will be such that vessels 
can run by steam at a epeed of six knots an hour. 
Tt is to be lighted throughout by electricity and 
will cost about one hundred million dollars 
Seversl of the gréat rivers wiil be utilized and 
only 125 miles must be dug entire. The canal 
begins at Riga and runs to Dunaburg, where the 
most difficult part of the work will begin. This 
involves cutting through the waterehed to join 
the canal with Lepel, on the Beresina. Canale 
are amopg the most important. auxiliaries of 
commerce, and their value is being more highly 
appreciated every year. If abt the present 
moment there were some way by which our ships 
of war could eut across from the Gulf of Mexico 
to the Pacific Ocean an enormous amount of time, 
expense and trouble would be saved. 





CHRONIC INDIGESTION and its attendant Misery 
and aula ae Cured with Tonic a. gn g 
Dr. Hoary, * Glendower,” Bournemouth. Sample bot tle 
and pamphlet, with Analytical Reports, &o., 6 Stamys. 


EPPS’S | 
COCOAINE 


COCOA-NIB EXTRAOT. 
(Tea-like). 

1 hotcest ited nibs (broken-up beans) of the 
naturel Oosen on weg subjected to powerful AJ 
pressure, give forth their excess of oil, leaving for us 
a finely-flavoured powder — ‘ Cocoaine,” a 
ee with boiling water the 
consistence of to, f which it te now, with many 


JAMES EPPS and CO., Lid, 
Homeopathic Chemists, London. 
KEARSLEY Sioovenes ecpurarion 


WIDOW WELCH'S 
FEMALE PILLS 









‘The only genuine are in White Pape 
.and have the name of “0, and G. Kearsley.” 
yg canta. K ne f 17, Nord 
4 or . eats 
Reoent, Wastntnaben. 


DOES YOUR HEAD ACHE? 
“KAPUTINE"’ cures Instantly. 





Enclose stamped addressed wo “K,,” 
Karvrme, Lrp., HoppERs¥iEcD, for samples, 
with name of nearest agent, 





OTTEYS STRONG FEMALE PI 


Qnic and certainly remove all obstructions, 
ee ae pee Mn where Steel and P 
fails. Invaluable towomen. By under cover, for 
14 and 83 stamps from Tuomas Orrtry, 83, 
Hagley Road, Birmingham. mention Lowpox 
READER. 








TOOTH-ACHE 


CURED INSTANTLY BY 


For 
Indigestion, 
Headache, 
Biliousness, 
Constipation, 
Sea Sickness. 











SIXTY YEARS’ 





InvaLUABLE 
For Lapres. 


@. Whelpten & Sem, $, Comme Ot, Fleet Bt., Lenore 


TO THE DEAF. 


A Gentleman who cured himself of Deafness and 
Noises in the Head after fourteen years’ suffering, 
will gladly send full particulars of the remedy on 
receipt of stamped addressed envelope. Address 
H. Currrox, Amberley House, Victoria Bmbank 
ment, London, W.C. 


N HONEST 


























Dr. Davis, 309, Portobello Road, London, W., 
or order of chemist. 
Dr. Davie's little book for MARRIED WOMEN most 
invaluable, sent free on receipt of a stamped addressed 
envelope, 
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FAUETLE. 


4 

“ Wrat {fs your definition of optimism?” “Ib 
is a devermination to enjoy life whether you do 
or not,” 

He: “ Don’t you think my friend made some 
pretty broad remarke?"’ She: “Yes; broad 
enovgd, bub not very deep.” 

“Jang, did you break this valuable china 
plate?” ‘' Yes'm. You were taken in over 
that plate, mum. It’sa weak un, 1b broke the 
fourth time I dropped iv 1"’ 

“Pa,” sald a bright boy, “I know what 
makes folks laugh in their sleeves.” ‘' Well, my 
son, what makes them?” “’Cause that’s where 
their funny-boue is,” : 

Foopusr: “ Yes, Boston has turned out a 

» many mueictans—‘ yours truly’ among the 
number,” Quiz: “ Well, how can you blame 
her.” 

“Mr Mitxsaps,” sald little Tommy Tucker to 
the corpulant guest, “I don't see why mamma 
said I mustn’d say anything about your neck. 
You haven’s got any neck |” 

" Just see what handsome teeth Miss Straight- 


jaws bas” ‘Thank you, you're very compli- 
mentary.” ‘Ab, pardon me! you are perhaps 
her father?” “No, her dentist,” 


Acep Mituionarne: “ And you refuse me!” 
"Miss Beauti; “1 am sorry, sir, but I cannot be 
your wife” ‘‘Ie i» because I am too old!” 
"No, Because you are not older,” 

Jenny: “Bat, Fred, are you really running 
behind so much?” Fred: “ Well, I keep my 
clothes in the drawer vf my desk and my unpaid 
bills in the wardrobe.” 

Mzs G. Smyruxz Gorrox (graciously): '‘ This 
portrait will make your reputation in this 
country, I am sure, m’sieu |’ M. Coldini (gal- 
lantly) : “ Aad yours, aleo, I trust, madam.” 

He: “I heard an alarm of fire, I think ; I 
must go and see where it ir.” Returning after 
twenty mioutes: ‘‘It wasn’t fire,” he sald, 
shortly, “Nor water elther,” she replied, still 
more briefly. 

“Bringst, how did it happen that when we 
came in last night after the theatre there was a 
policeman in the kitchen?” “Sure, mam, Oi 
don’t know; but Oi think the theatre didn’: 
last as long as usual.” 

Eoxsson: “I notice that a reporter has just 
written over four hundred words In a minute,” 
Hobeon: “ Yes; but he’s nothing to be com- 
pared with the actor who writes a letter on the 
stage,” 

“Mr Snowman,” eald an inquiring individual 
ab the menagerie, “can the leopard change his 
spote?” “ Yes, sir,” replies the individual who 
stire up the wild beaste ; ‘when he ie tired of 
one spot be goes to another.” 

Mrs. Newrtcu: "I like that paper.” Miss 
Newrich; “ Bae, mocher, I am sfraid the colour 
1s much too warm for the room,’ Mrs, New- 


rich ; © Well, let him put one of them freezers 


Sround it what he was talking about.’’ 

Port's Son: “ Why, Freddy, how dirty you 
are, and only yesterday you wrote a verse for 
papa’s birthday, promising always to wash your 
hands clean.’ ‘ Well, mamme, that was only a 
poetic licenee.” 

_Dumpiey: ‘*How much do you ask for that 
plece of land?” Robineon : ‘* I'll sell it to you for 
® mere eong.” Dumbley : ‘‘ To the tune cf —— ?” 
Robinson : “ Five thousand pounds.” Dumbley : 
"Oh, one of Pat'i’s songs!” 

PomPovs AUTHOR (to veteran editor) : ‘' What 
Would you advise a man to do whose idess are 

advance of the times?” Veteran Editor 
(promptly): “I would advise him to ait down 
and wait for the times to catch up !"’ 

Lirr.e. Dorothy who was playing with her 
lttle kittens one day, turned to her mamma 
and said, “ Where my kitten go when it 
dies!” Her mamms, for lack of a better an- 
‘wer, said, “You had better atk your papa.” 

Ob yes,” enid Dorothy, “that is too hard a 


JUDGE: “Why did you commit this unpro- 
voked assault?” Prisoner: ‘‘I wanted -to get 
my re in the papers.” Judge: ‘ Well, will 
you be good, if I les you go?’ Prisoner: “I 
am afraid not, I now want to kill the artists 
who made the pictures.” 

‘*CorrounD you aud your old grocery !” 
shouted the man who had backed up againe® the 
fresh paint, “ Didn’t you see that sign ‘Fresh 
paint’?” asked the grocer. “Of course I did; 
but I’ve seen so many signs hung out here | 
announcing something fresh that wasa't, that 1 

didn’b believe it,” 

“On, George,” sald a nervous lady to her | 





voyage!” ‘Perfectly safe, my dear,” replied | 
George. “I have been talking with the captain, 
and he tells me he has never been drowned yet, 
though he has been crossing continually eince he 
was a cabin boy.” 

A poctor having stated that he conld disg- 
nose ailments by examining a single hair of the 
patient, two young men, as a juke, took him a 
hair from an old boree, The doctor gravely 
wrote a prescription, and said his fee was a 
guinea, as the case was precarious. 
staggered, but paid the fee and went outside 
laughing all the way to the chemist’s, The latter 
took the prescription, and, in amazement, read, 
“Turn the animal out to grass.” Then the 
jokers stopped laughing, : 


husband, “do you think we shall bave a safe | some one asked, 


| the start.” 


They were | 


jonly a tham, 


Materramittas (to candidate for the post [of 
cook): * Your general character is excellent ; but 
before engaging you I must find out something 
more from your last mietress about your cooking 


of fancy dishes.” Candidate: “Oh, you may 
make your mind easy on that pofnt, mum. The 
last family I lived with wes jast getiia’ into 
eoclety through their table,” 

Mn. Siucnss is a great enthusiast on the sub- 
ject of “cheat protectors,” which he recom- 
mends to people op every occasion. ‘'A great 
thing!’’ he says. ‘They make people more 
healthy, increase thelr etrength, snd levgthen 
their lives.” ‘' Bat what about our ancestors ?” 
"They didn’t have any chest 
protectors, did they!’ “They did not,’ said 
Mr. Simktias, triumphantly, “ and where are they 
now? All dead!” 

Youna Man; ‘* Doctor, you have been attend- 
ing me for a werk, and I am worse than I was at 
Paysician: "I will be frank with 


_ you, air, Being unable to discover what was the 


| matter with you, and being unwilling to risk in- 


| terfering with the curative powers of nature, I 


| have given you no medicine atall, In fact, my 
treatment has not commenced yet.” “ But you 
| have given me pille right along.” “ They were 


They were made of brend. 
| * Where did you get the bread}” “ Your young 
| and cbarming wife made it,” “No wonder I'm 
| worre,” 





CARBOLI 


or remedy sunbu 


ANTISEPTIC, EMOLLIE 








Keep the skin in a good, healthy condition, and prevent 


rn, irritation, &c. 


NT AND REFRESHING. 


Can be obtained from Chemists, Grocers, Stores, &c. 


CALVERT'S CARBOLIC TOOTH POWDER 


Is the Best Dentifrice—it has the Largest Sale. 





wv 


TMlustrated List of Calvert’s Carbolic Preparations sent post free on 
application. 





F.C. GALVERT «GO. ("33") MANCHESTER. 











PEARL COATED AND 
TASTELESS. 
ARE THE BEST IN THE WORLD. 
posed of Steel, Pennyroyal, . 7 
Bitisr Apple, Ai Pilcoohia 
and 
only to Dr. wr. 








question for ladies to answer,” 
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LEMALE 


1/1}, 2/9 & 4/6. 


| SENT FREE FRO) 
OBSERVATION, 
<Z Have no equal. 
ADDRESS : ’ 
INSTITUTE, SHOREDITCH, LONDON, WE. 
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SOCIETY. STATISTIOS. ‘MISCELLANEOUS. 


Tue Duchess of York bas given the weight of 
her example to a syetem which ha: been éetab- 
lished in.connection with the Pr acess Mary’s 
Village Homes of ladies adoptit g aac’: a child to 
be under their especial guardienship, Her Royal 
Highness having thus selected ag little girl to 
whose malatenance she will contri ute so long 
ag the child remains in the iosiitutlo a. 


Tue Prince and Princess of Wales aré expected 
at Cronberg thie month on a visit to the 
Eaprees Frederick, whence they will go to 
Amsterdam for the coronation of Queen Wil- 
Kelmina of the Notherlan?s, The Prince of 
Wales intends to visit Homburg this year, aud 
ar stay at Baden-Bicen daring the race 
wee 


sg pprenezoem of ae eo at Conatantl. 
nop & gorgeous & The gilding is un- 
equalled by auy other building in Europe, and 
from the ceiling hangs & superb Venctian chande- 
lier, the two hundred Iights of which make a 
gleam like that ofa veritable aun. At each of 
the four corners of the room, tall candelabra in 
Baccarat glass are placed, and the throne fs a 
huge seat covered with red velveb, and having 
arms and back of pure gold. 


PRINCE AnD Prrecess Cristian will be wway 
from England until the beginning of October, 
P.ince Christian has gons to the baths at Kissin- 
gen for 2a month, and Princess Helena to 
Bad Nauheim, and will afterwards visit the 
Eupress Frederick at Cronberg, and the 


German E uperor and Enipress at Wilhelmshohe, 
‘near Cassel, 


Tae Duke and Duchess of Fife have gone to 
®cotland unti! the exd of October and intend to 
satay for some weeks at Duff House, Banffshire, 
before going to Upper Deeside to spend the 
shooting season at Mar Lodge. Duff House was 
bailt about a hundred years ago In imitation of 
the Villa Borghese, and contains a very valuable 
collection of pletures and a good library. The 
grounda, which are intersected by the Deveron, 
are Mchly wooded, and the» whole place is 
attractive In all respecte; but Daff is ueuall 
closed for about eleven months in the year. It 
is probable that the P:ince of Wales, the Dake 
and Duchess of York, Count Mensdorff, the 
Duke and Duchess of Devonzhire, and Lord 
James of Hereford will be among the guests 
at a Lodge during the latter part of Sep- 
tem . 


Ture Duchess of Connaught ia quite the leader 
of fashion among Army ladies. ‘I'ne hot weather 
brought Her Royal Highness ont in a very 
etylish costume bodice made for wearing with a 
skict of the same materia). A seamless front 
sete with slightly bouffant fulness at the waist, 
the latter being completed by a draped satin 
band, which faztens beneath a bow at the left 
side, The bodice fastens in centre of front, then 
round the armhole, and at the under-arm seam. 
Tae sleeve is a preity and etylish model shaped 
with a separate upper and uncscr, the former 
gsthering to the lining upper a trifle between the 
seams at the shoulder. A pretty double 
epaulette, made on the double of the material, 
interlined with musila, and bordered with. ruch- 
ing trims each shoulder, and the wrist is 
fashionably finished with a roll cuff interlined 
with muslic, lined with silk, and edged with 
chiffon, - An upright collar shaped in canvas, 
covered with the material, and outlined with a 
narrow ruche, finishes the neck, The bodice is 
composed of pretty-pattern silk fi goods 
of light texture combined with. and satin, 
sad trimmed with chiffyn ru There is o 
yoke effect of pleated silk bebind. In front the 
pleated yoke is met by a scalloped draped front, 


which gathers tly at armhole and in 
centre of trout, hee 





yoke, thus matching the frc 
back {fs plain setting a¢toas the 
of gathering, 


is. seamless back } half-ounce essence 
centre -} sult the taste. Have your ice well-bro 





| constant stirricg, 


<a 


Aw employer of German clerks ssys that they 
work 20 per cent. slower than English ones. 

Traty has. 4,800,000 lemon trees, which pro- 
dece 1,260,000,000 lemons per annum. 

Loxpoy postmen are said to walk on the 
average 12 miles a day. 

Tug force of waves breaking on the shore is 
equal to seventeen tons to the square yard. 

Tux value of the average annual produc- 
tions of the earth has been estimated at 
£2,241, 142,100. 

One whale will furnish from _1 000ib, to 
3,000ib. of bone. At Sin Francisco the bone fs 
eplit, sorted as to colour, and tied in bundles, 
These split pieces are called siabs, and are 
3it, to Sft, long, and weigh from 31b. to 7ib. 





GEMS. 


It is the amall temptations which undermine 
integrity. 

Vict we can learn of ourselves; but virtue 
and wisdom require a tator. 

Sucorss iu most things is in knowing how 
long it takes to succeed. 

Not education, bud character, is man’s great- 
est safeguard. 

Acrgat fortune often serves as an impregnable 
fortress to résist the advance of contentment. 

Te we keep ourselves quite where our lot has 
been cast, aud do the duties appointed us, we 
shall find that things seek us in 8 wonder- 
fulmanner. It is when we go out of our way to 
seek them that we miss what we most desire to 


find, or finding the letter of cur hopes, we miss 
the spirit, 





HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 


Apriz DompLines THat Every Onze May Ear. 
—To one cup of flour, into which a heaping tea- 
spoonful of bakiog powder is mixed, add six 
cups of boiled, fisely mashed potato, which 
should be entirely free from lumps, This Is best 
secured by passing it through a sieve. Makeinto 
a paste with evfficlent milk to make it adhere, 
add salt, a lamp of perfectly sweet butter the 
size of an egg, mix as quickly az posalble and roll 
into wrappera about the size of a tea plate and 
half an inch thick. Cut the apples {nto quarters 
or smaller pieces if desired, and to one cup of 
pple add one rounding tablespoonful of sugar 

a lamp of butter the size of « hickory nut, 
Roll the dough round the appie and steam for 
one hour, 

Ice Cream —The only way to make real ice 
cream is to use pure sweet cream, with one-half 
pound loaf-sugar te each quart of cream. Cheaper 
ways, however, that give fair results, are, to boil 
a soft custard, six eggs to each quart of milk 
(eggs weli best) Another is to boil one quart of 
milk, and stir inio {b while bolling one table- 
spoonful of arrowrcot, wet with cold milk, when 
cool stir into it the yolk of one egg ‘to give it a 
rich colour, Five minutes bo is enough for 
either plan, Pat the sugar in after they cool, 
Keep the same proportions for any amount 
desired. Or, again, to six quarts of milk, add 
one-half pound of Oswego starch, just dissolved ; 
put the starch in one quart of milk, then mix 
with rest of milk and simmer, not boil ; sweeten 
and flavour to your taste; excellent. You can 
make it of scogteyye the any frvid flavour by 
Widing evfficient of juice when they are in 
season, or adding extracts when not, About one 

or extracts to the ag or 

en; one 

of ice, One-half hout's 

occkeionsl beating and 
seraping down, should freeze is sufficiently. 


quart of salt to bu 


.| often exposed. The dromed 


? 
Four, pressed Into bricks, ts In’ ute in the 
army to facilitate traneportation. 
Ix Japan colng are generally of fron and in 
Siam they are chiefly of porcelain. 
Tux signals used by ship: at sea date from 


1665, Taoey were invented by the Duke of York, 
afterwards James II. 


Severs earthquakes are frequently not felt at 
all some distazce below the surface—as ia deep 
coal-mines, 

Tae wonderful part of the Maxim gun is that 
{tb has only one barrel, and yet ft. can discharge 
600 shots in one minute. 

Att French subjects who are ssventy or more 
years of age have a 6 to. claim admission to 


one of the hospices, where they are well housed 
and fed, 


Tus most costly tomb ia exiatence fa that 
which was erected to the memory of Mohammed. 
The diamonds and rubles used in the decora- 
tions are worth £2,000,000, 


Tux whole Moslem race despise and hate:the 
sound of bells; which they say cause the evil 
spirits to assemble together. In consequence, 
they are never used on Mohammedan mosques, 


Bornes are now being made of paper under 
a German patent. They are for use particularly 
on shipboard, where heavy weather works havoc 
among glass receptacles. 


Tue lantern fy of Surinam, South America, 
has two sets of eyes, to catch the light from all 
possible directions. The luminosity which glows 
from the head is so brilliant that it Is easy to 
read by it. 


Tu hump on the back of a dromedary is an 
accumulation of @ peculiar species of fat, which 
isa store of nourishment beneficently provided 
against the day of want, to which the animal is 
, or camel can 
exlet for a lovg period upon this hump without 
any other food, 

Tas Chinese are perhaps the most. lightly 
taxed people in thé world. In Caina all the lani 
belongs to the State, and a trifling sum per acre 
—never altered through long centuries—is pald 
asrent, Tals is the only tax ia the country, 
and it amounts to about half-a.crown per head 
yearly. 


CaRRIER Pickons in Calna are protected from 
birds of by a little apparatus consisting of 
with she a mer beneath pram ba ogre 
with thread s the 
pigeen flies along the action of the alr through 
the tubes produces a shrill whistling sound, which 
keeps birds of prey at a respectful distance. 

Onno is to try the experiment ‘of caring for its 
atate imbeciles in farm villages, rather than to 
confine them in narrow rooms io public insilta- 
tions. Tas state has lately passed a 
law granting this authority. It is a theory of the 
promoters of the new law that agricultural pur- 
suits tend to raise the standard of intelligence 
among imbeciles. 


Tr is Im except by Miustration and 
cuiabaa arenes the ides of the heat of the 
aun. According to calculations, bated’ the 
evergy of the sun’s rays on the earth, tem- 
perature at its surface is computed as about 
18.000 degrees Fahrenheit. No artificial tem- 


of this 
dang ie te Efforts have béen made to collec: 


a reflector 
peachy yc at msn hee. 
horse-power engine’ was run x 

posed to pe Bs 3 with refleetors in 
countries ‘the eky is free of cloudiness and 
the sun shines ‘slmost  uninterruptediy nearly 





every day in the year. 


Sees emeeace sel 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. - 


scanonsrathie—Highceupiatas ln ptt apiece’ & 
Avat0- Implant -ealontte is the capital of British 
Ind 


hi —In the public etrecta the superior should first 
salute the infe: ior. 
Tmw.—Everything depends on the exact terms of 
the hiring contract. 
é Lowsty Lass.—Marriage with a deceased wife's sister 
i is illegal we this country. 
1 Perro Tom--A chal, be made locally to 
i comm employer of yaad 
: Branca, 9/iiidininiii enanh inb menace tae te Monten 
during the fourteenth ceatury, 
A. B. C—Avely i} some professional sgent who 
carries on that sort of business. 
Baccuos Russia ranks as sizth among the wine 
producing cotintries of the world. 
Brix.—Healthy youths gaenis cease growing in 
“L at about twenty years of age. 
ewnr- Manarey.—The wife can be sued for 1 debt 
omaha by herself before marriage. 
W. M—We could not undertake to guide you In 
manipulating photographic materials. 
Tomes Litti.e Mams.—The person: oO td skould 
bo divided equally between types next-of- 
House kkEPEr.— Whiting 


water 
rac, ig oe rn 





pds ae RT Se 
: a Sadek tava inca cts one) 
reciprocated. 
Possn.—An element of: Jarks in such. 
pera ae that may — 0 tig qeetey 


Dorty.—We 


Spa paseeens 


A. F. M.—An 
| any time ay yilj edi foes ot ou 
account of the 
' Isyurge.— Brasil is a Portuguese term derived from 
: boone, **a Iive coaJ,” an allusion to the red dyewood 
f with which the country abounds, 
. Pozzimn.—The eyelashes are placed the iight and 
eyea to protect from 
from the entrance of foreign objects. ae 
H. 4.—Water should never be used that bas booq 
eld $9 eee oreo and Ws should be allow 
to run freely before any is taken for use. 


— ce een ee supposed 
of several coun’ 3. therefore the tt tara 
etiqu ots to sank bien higher thane king. 


a Farn.—One of the most effectual 


and greas drain pipes is copperas 
end loft bo work posduaihy teal the tipan 


B. —_ into 
ea ee aed 


thooe he bape netaed caen’ a tee 






Ovnrous —Ratsins are ripe grapes dried in the stm by 
placing ther on sloping banks of red clay at the foot 
of a wall, and phe protected by wox den covering 

8, soas to keep off all rein and dow, either of 
Bowe is fatal to good quality. The buoches are turnc: 
oncé only, with the greatest caro, and in two or three 
weeks grapes become raisins. 

Joritmn.—There is not, as far ag we Know, any boo! 
in exiatence which, would aseist you in the business 
you have tn view; the truth is that success in such a 
line ia 9 matter of keen oom peti , and {t is. meceseary 
| to he always thinking out some new way of attractin 
public atte ntiop, or securing patronage in order to get 
ahead of one’s rivals about. 

Ax Ametriovs Grar.—BSuccess in any line depends 

ho has, of course, almost wholly u the application of the individu ~ 
of arm, mele ye me looks over her head. | ho is working it ; yrs tose themeelves by ehtfti: 

pede a pen has been used until it a) | from one thing to another, never knowing what th 7 
to be spoiled, place it over a Same (a gaalight for | woans be at, and constantly expecting something better 


P. P.—Your far best and cheapest pest plan to make | 
potash water at home is to get a gasag and pctesh | 
aged a _— it ao see ; you cannot make it 


the ble is.at all apriods, no 
= physician. It is 


eee to go pfoneard er Health \. 


pot 
pmaome Ey Prectous to risk 

oe Ms Mrsrress.—Unless there was an | 
@month cn |, the servant must give 

® movth's which she can do at any time. Waves 
are not due until the end of the month's service, } 
Fematx Crcumt.—Where a female Is carried on the | 

tandem, and yy front, the stootng may then be | 
eee a 


inetance) for a of a minute, then > it into | than they ‘have im hand, wherems by sitting down 

water and it be sgain fit for work. Anew pen steadily to anyone of many businesses they have tried 
which is found too hard to write with will become | they could have succeeded well 

sother by being thus heated. | Ropzreie0o.—Eminent scientists who have made 4s 

| study of the subject have found bacilli that destroy the 

- | hairs, Just how these tiny crestures become dissemt! - 

THWARTED. vated is a matter for discussion. It bas long been 

| known and understood that such small creatures may 

I worrp to walk along the world’s bright ways, be distributed by the most ordinary means... Being 

And ene tinted flowers here and there. 


invisible, they are not suspected, and carry on their 
mischievous ocoupation upmolested until great darn 
Se, eae to en extent that ts alwogother past 
re y 


B. N. V.—You had better write str 


I ptanned to do great work while the ewect days 
Should cast their brightness on Life’s summer air, 


E Sioned of Dine nd oven thought to win - td, the 


Ita coronal for my poor human re 
im my soul ot soula—it seemed no Sesretary to Civil Service Commission, uon-row, 
That Westminster, 8.W., who will forward the desi: red infor: 
1 ‘ Ios qrech world to mp chock eapalibas bee reatlon tn te form, poe at des bak may 
; The years along part ecynation i it is 
; aid guthered monty od yoy asters tab sakes. firat of <3 nominated to 
wed flowers J nongat bad bloomed far the Horné Baeretery Fy ob TY Parliament or 
voy Redea the echo of Fame’s loud, other influential person ; that socures that your pame 


should be put upon the list of candidates for next 


clear song 
ahs those who on the the heights walked fear) essly, yacoueley and you will be called upon to ome forwaid 





surging crowd for examin em @ vacancy occurs, 
= yor fared ny emmeog the oxrg bow the tired knee Sister ons to the superintendent of the 
Po those upon hite—T azn tow 00 proud {ne vary, but in all) well 
i “My wounded. bi g heart, to let them seo, regulated b Bow Eee infirmaries now purseg must 
; roe exam ve oe Seeder *¥ 4 
; attendip lectures, or g 
J. &.—They have been badiy washed f time ; | medical Standibrs : @ere is no strict age » But 
smoking the blankets in vulphr fumes whitens them, | Women on entering ‘are considered most Mcceptatle if 
4 but it is too troublesome; carefully and dry | oaeere ae. stoke jibe knewieligs ot pussiog 
‘im the open air on a good’ ry wou arqa F you Were admittec 
more for them. ° wana COg, Aas FoRgee Ho 26 | i pd ep emg and before you were passed as a duly 
q nurse. 


De Stecra —This ts the nineteenth popped 1901 | 
is certainly me ts Ie poner ood at reson is | 
eighteen years and Be fe aud to'be fn ' 


Tas Lonpor Reaper can be sent to any part of the 





his nineteenth year ; } the comburten ered escri | world free, se Weekly : or rter! 
eame way, therefore 1808 is the nineteenth century. | One ing and d Bightpense. ie ea ph meets fs 

Unsmarry Mapcr.—What happens is that after per- | for the mene At Ee includ mas Part, ia 
hsps five years, or so, a deserter is no longer looked | Eight Shillings and lene of post- — 
after, and ary hong fe Sees Ld authorities on | 
reappearance district, will no apprehended; | Arn Back Nomerns, Pants and Vo.vurs are in 
yoo suggest. to take him does not lapse with time as | | print, and may be had of any Booksellers. 
| Warne \cz.—The affair secms very simple, to | NOTICE.—Part 447, is Now Ready, price Sixpenc« 
deed, ® man is much more cowardly to desert — free, Eightpence. Also Vol. LXX., boand in 
| those who are dependent upon him and to go away, | cloth, 4s. 6d. 
eT ee Tad the Desremates of life, aa | 
to stand up aud bear his respons! es bravely, eing | Tur INDEX to Vor. LXX. is now Ready; Price 
his duty as he sees it day by day. | One Penny, post-free, Three-Halfpence. o' 

8. F. pg ag should be cleaned before you put 
them fire with emery paper and brickdust. If | €@ Au. Lerrees Tro Bx Appressrp To THE Epiror 
| after are Heated they are not what you like rnb | or Tax Lonpon Reaper, 26, Catherine Street, Strand, 
| tom ‘on powdered ride” dust spriu over brown | W.C. 
paper. Hub that off with a clean rag, and then pars | 
each a. a sheet of Engl gpery greased with white wax. | ,*, We cannot undertake to return rejected manu- 
Again wipe cm rag, and it is ready, | scripts. 





dls 
ait 


CAN THIS BE-DONE ? £100 ~ PRIZE MONEY. 


Purchase a “UNITED” BRIAR PIPE for is. 6d., and enter at once. A Marvellous Offer 
The Man ve Many-Parts. Puzzle: Form ONE Man. 


- ee 








PRIZE . . 
MONEY . 
GUARANTEED 





























| nee eee eee 


the. line, and place together in such a way that the 
Then use paste pace together in keep same together. 


A Sait 





DIRECTIONS, - > Cut out ra key above 4 


en neRe formed will represent. ie MAM ONLY? Thee th 
alg genes Sb yy ' BROOKS & 8 H 


pears fh eaceactel a or ier 
LADIES, N Useful, Pres 
Son rsea—. That you buy thet UNITED” 
Pipe only oe purchased by. each indi we 99 
stamped envelope, yee Postal "Order for 1s. 6d. 
po ge Corks) there be more than ope 
















' Address Secretary, BROOKS & GING UNITED, 95 Haveloc Ra, misting: 5 AN Bl, 


iolae Money to correct competitors, Will be sent in own 
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-When applied to Burns, 





HOLLOWAY’S OINTMENT 


IS A REAL BOON TO SUFFERERS. 


It cures Lumbago, Sciatica, Glandular Swellings, Piles, Fistulas, &c. 


i THERE IS MAGIC IN ITS TOUCH 


Scalds, 


Holloway’s Pills and Ointment are manufactured only at 78, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON. 


Cuts, Poisoned Wounds, &c. 














Se ee ae 


PEPPER’S TONIC 


| Promotes Ap 
i 


Pe Se 


CURES DYSPEPSIA, HYSTERIA, winvous iS COMPLAINTS. 
SHILIING BOTTLES. 


-— SULPHOLINES= 





Sacolnl 


———— ~— 


FATINGS _ 
POWDER 








FOR 


| BOTTLES. 
| A SPOTLESS SKIN. 
PURITY, 


A BEAUTIFUL COMPLEXION. : ) ION 
ECONOMY, 


BRUPTIONS, PIMPLES 
ENTIRELY FADE AWAY. 
CONVENIENCE. 
a] 


tt. ST dtct 


MADE WITH THE 


VSE 


PUREST GELATINE 
OF ENGLISH 
MANUFACTURE. 












Gold 
Medals 
Awarded 
for 


Superiority. 








Powder insist on having 
e best that money can buy. 














| “ATLAS” LOGK-STITC a 
Fee 


Balance can = 
Call Write roped Si= sand ova 







SE 
, IGH STResr, Merry? Town, ne 
. si cn Surana Ko. road by ag Ro., Knovan 
ager). 





THEY WILL NOT 





pss Be a 


12 Curlers in Box, Free 
by Post for 8 Stamps. 
all Hairdressers 


and Feney 
« ‘ee Wholeals. 





BORWIOK'S, which ts the 
° . 








\ Y|) COOLS and REFRESHES the 
exposure to the HOT SUN or WIND, removes 
| and seen “all SUNBURN, TAN, IRRITATION, &c., and KEEPS 


| 

| SKIN after 
| the SKIN SOFT, SMOOTH and WHITE during the heat of 
| 

| 





SUMMER. 
BEWARE OF INJURIOUS IMITATIONS! 
Be sufe to ask for “ BEETHAM’S,” the ONLY GENUINE. 





A. HOVENDEN & SONS. In Bottles Is. & 2s. 6d., of all Chemists and Perfumers. 
ie Gity ha BG naa | M. BEETHAM & SON, Chemists, Cheltenham. 
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